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Robin Briggs is currently working un the history of witchcraft in France and Lorraine. 

Anita Brookner’s novel Family and Friends will he published later this year. 

Peter Burke isa Fellow of Emmanuel College. Cam bridge. 

Humphrey Carpenter is at work oil a hiogrnphv or Ezra Pound. 

J. L. Clou dsley -Thompson is Professor of Zoology at BirklievK College. London, and President or the British 
A rachno logical Society. 

Partricla Craig is working on n study of Northern Irish poetry and fiction. 

Timothy d* Arch Smith is un uiiiit|uarinn bookseller in London. 

Tim Dooley *5 collection of poems The Interntpred Dream will he published next month. 

D.J. Enright is the editor of Fair of Speech: The uses of euphemism. reviewed in the 77.. Von April 12. 
Norman Fruition's hooks include Coleridge: The damaged archangel. 1972. 

JullanGrafTYUa lecturer in Russian at the School of Slavonic and East European Studies. University of 
London. 

Jasper Griffin is the author of Homer on Life and Death . I ‘Ml. 

Alast air Hamilton's William Betlwelhhe Arnhisi ISb.i-ltt.12 was published earlier this year. 

Peter Hebblel hurdle's Pope John XXI!]: Pope of the Council appeared last year. 

Gertrude Himmelfbrb's books include The Idea of Poverty: Englai itl in th e ett rlv huh tstrlal one . 1984. 

A. David Jones is u lecturer in Psychology at the London School of Economics. 

Francois Kersnudy is the author of Churchill mu! </c Gaulle. 1 9b I . 


Maurice Larkin is Richard Pares Professor of History at the Uniwisityot Edinburgh, 
peter I.asletl s hixiks include; Family Lijcand Illicit I. ore in I'.arlirr t ieneiatioiu. |‘I 77 . 
j, H.C. Leach isa Fellow of Pembroke College. Oxford. 

Angela Leighton's Elizabeth Harrell Browning will be published next year. 

A. L. Lc(Juesncis the author of The Hodyline l 'iwirorersy. IW.V 

Lnchlnn Mucklnnons Elioi. Auden, Lowell: Aspect* of die was published lauytjj 

Adam Murs-Joncs is the editor of Mae llfa/ h Dead: Ret cm lesbian anti gov lit lion, l*l t S.V. 

Keith Potter is a lecturer in Music ul University of I .uuikm Goldsmiths' College 
Peter Reading's most recent book. (’. was published Iasi year. 

Elizabeth Roberts's A Woman's Place: A moral ItiMnrv of win king-claw tinmen /,S<J/J-/U-M appeared Ian jig 
Nell Rohrrtsisu lecturer in English at I lie University ol Slielliclil. 

Stanley Sadie is editor of The New tinur Dictionary of A Itme and Musicians. l‘W I . 

Miranda Seymour is currently working on a life of Henry James. 

A. J. Sherman's hooks include Island Hefttgc: Hritain and refugees from the Third Reich IVS.1-1939, 1973 . 
T. A. Sblppey's books include Poems of Wisdom anti I. earning m ( )ld English , I ‘)7f*. 

John M. Sinclair is the nulhor. with D. C. Brazil. of leat her Talk . I‘JK2. 

Bernard Wasscrsteln is Professor of History at Braude is 1 1 diversity. 

Roberts. Wlstrich’s Who's Who in Nazi tiennanv was published ill 1982. 
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l He might have been heard in 
describe himself us ”10 Profes- 
sor"! (7-5) 

) Rose, wild, wept at mouse in 
trap. (9) 

),The Pirate’s Woriutn of the 
Fitful-hend (5) • 

I Fane, recipient of Dorothy’s 
correspondence, (fi) 
l Claude, efcganl Roman type. 
( 8 ) . . ; 
I Deliberate parent . of Mury 
Queen of Scots, said Elizabeth. 
(«) 

i Gay’s description of Cowpcr’s 
• Frenchman, ( 8 ) ' . 

I Harvey’s chcruh with spear dis- 
regarded by Drabble. ( 8 ) 

► NB: A Stoic may bq found 
there. ( 6 ) 

[ Rule lo suryive’evd'n post-mor- 
tem, Thomas suggested. ; ( 8 ) ; 

I Gratitude , tp a part of Old 
England. ( 6 ) 

i Secret i associate of. Ellis and 
tpurrer - -.and. of course. 
Ham (5), 

[■ Primrose? Of a kind (not Gold- 
r smith’s) bqt pore too un dddlty. 

■ 9) *■%.:■■■:' : 

! (, The .purest jnejutfs in Clois- 
’. tertem”- ,(6,5) . ., ••. 
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4 Religion iti short of a Buddhist 
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5 h Indebted ■bert wnjjj 
makes one really #*■*" 

6 Poet whose name sm“° L 
lily unfortunate- (5) _ 

7 Wont-gut herin® 

8 Savage poet who did «« 
"The Bnslard”. (o) _ 

14 Monster q«>J n , 

might have been heam 
an attendant.' (8) 

16 Da vjes's Poem of D 

Music. (9) . 

17 Job, a more comply 
acier with a l?rge ca|Wj 

18 "The only good.on*'. 

(Sheridan). ( 6 ) ^ 

20 Foster home - els ' 1 ®* 0 
string-ploy^ .j/r; 

22 Lost of the TnllpB. ;; ( 

'24 Byron though, life ^ ; 

Middleton’s 

25 Divinely 5h“P« d 1 

Sohitteo to .C“— 


IBBSaanisfl 0 ^ 
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MWn .dlte course* . (9) 
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Making the spirits speak 


Wilfr id Metiers 

STANLEY SADIE (Editor) 

The New Grove Dictionary of Musical 
Instruments 

Tliree volumes, 2,708pp. Macmillan. £250 
the set. 

0333378784 


What is the difference between a hung, the 
three kinds of banga, a bnngall , n bang-co , a 
bangdi, a banghu, a bangia, a bangibtmg, a 
bangili, a bango , a bungsi, a bangwe and a 
bangtfl Those who don’t know may admit to 
their ignorance with small discredit, and may 
even be permitted to add that they don’t great* 
iy care. But this reviewer does know the differ- 
ence, having bumped bang info the bangs - 
widely assorted, geographically dispersed in- 
struments that don't necessarily have anything 
to do with English banging - when he first 
opened The New Grove Dictionary of Musical 
Instruments, in search of information about the 
relatively accessible bandora . It is a strength of 
this, as of all good dictionaries, that its tnciden- 

• tal seductions should prove more potent than 
the user’s self-discipline. 

The example cited is by no means frivolous, 
for it reveals the most significant characteristic 
of this dictionary, mostly extracted from The 
New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
with the original articles so revised and ex- 
panded -sometimes rewritten or replaced - as 
: virtually to amount to an independent compila- 
tion. In addition, many articles have been com- 
missioned for the dictionary, most of them in 
ethnic categories. Mulling over the contents as 
a totality, one is inevitably struck by the fact 
(hat a very high proportion of the articles, 
although appearing in what is and must be a 
central achievement of the musical establish- 
ment, none Ihe less deal with exotic material, 
Such an admission that “Western" values may 
not be the be-all and end-all in musical, as in 
other, matters would hardly have been feasible 
wily a few. generations back. Although West- 
, cm man has been proud to be obsessed with his 
“ growth towards "consciousness", his matura- 
tion may be really beginning in his belated 
recognition that he must learn to be conscious 
of unconsciousness. Our polyglot pluralism is 
. forcing this upon us, perhaps for the good of 
our souls, certninly for our physical survival. 
There are also intrinsic reasons why a dic- 
. lionary of musical Instruments should be 
? weighted In the direction of non-Westcrn and 
especially of so-called primitive cultures. In 
: literate societies such as our own music has 
: owonip composition, the placing together of 
musical "events" in time, nointed in abstract 
;; ,erms > however closely those abstractions may 
be related to extra-musical dimensions. When 
music is an artefact, individually composed, 
the sound sou rces through which it is incarnate 
be clearly defined and relatively few, 

. developed, however* to extreme degrees of 
;; subtlety and refinement; one has only to think 
! °j| l h e evolving story of bel cn/i/o, singing, and of 

r . “roplementary development and perfec- 
tion of the violin during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. For primitive peoples, on 
™ other hand, there is usually no artefact in 
. . f °nn of a kcore. The discovery of .sound 
sources in the world around, and their literal 
: nmtarnorphosls into "instruments" through 
™jjn bpth the human and the supernatural 
; jpitn^y speak, is Itself a creative act; prirni- 
; j j? Vc People rftake "music of necessity" because 
5 the iftediutn Is indeed the message, 

j! 'ta df sound sources 

5 ' cmUexLit is interesting that Harry 

J ; j. 1 ™ ®b6uld have based his satyric and satiric 
[1 H ,. nMnc, ^°n of Western Civilization on a re- 
| df fh'e Word arid the Body in what he 

V a '*'^° lr P or cBl M (justly intoned) music 

\ . , m Fart.: from recollections of pre- 

Aril?; 1 ® 11 : raUsic-ritu^lai Hellenistic, Aztec, 

• • imifiiS ° r Pri^ye, but principally from the 

jj i,. ^*id the life lived) by Indians 

i' ! erbhS? , ^^ m the parched . and parching des- 

i, : Arizona and New Mexico. 

c f! ; .- i n J®l t ^9 u ^ he invented forms .of notation 
P 1 hlsbSrj 1 ® .^ 8 music-rituals, the essence of 
I fr‘v t* 1 ® instruments 

built frbnj materials at band in 


struments project the spirit of place; and the 
players have to be worthy of the instruments, 
the ways in which they stand and move being 
almost os important as the sounds they make. 
This would have been entirely intelligible to 
the Red Indians with whom Partch consorted; 
and although for Partch, as a white West Coast 
American, it could be only a “mask", his music 
is far from being passive imitation of the 
Japanese Noh plays and Kabuki theatre, the 
Chinese opera and African song-and-dance 
rituals he witnessed in San Francisco, along 
with the Indian chants and ceremonies he had 
known during his desert childhood; it rather 
renovates them in terms of the New World of 
the hobo and easy rider that he had been in his 
adolescence, opting out from the pretensions 

- or as he believed, the cheats and deceits 

- of Western civilization. It is obvious that 
Partch's attitude, like that of the Beat poets and 
novelists contemporary with him, is naive 
in the conditions of our post-industrial techno- 
cracy - itself a consequence of post- 
Re naissa nee man’s accumulating desire to 


partially mechanistic techniques. The player- 
piano is instrumental to a reunion of head and 
body; and that this matters acutely to our di- 
vided and distracted world can hardly be gain- 
said. Nancarrow's more advanced mathema- 
tical studies have qualities in common with 
electrophonic musics, which are described in 
the dictionary in a substantial, remarkably co- 
gent series of articles by Hugh Davies. One 
wonders, however, whether electrophonic in- 
struments can ever become “instrumental" to 
human bodies and spirits in the way Partch’s 
instruments are, not to mention those of the 
savages. It is noticeable that man has done so 
little with them over so relatively extended a 
period of time; they may be another form of 
Artificial Intelligence, controlling us, rather 
than we them. 

Such speculations would be improper in 
Grove, for although a dictionary of instru- 
ments should not ignore the human impulses 
that govern the evolution of instrumental re- 
sources, its main function must be to purvey 
information; on that count The New Grove Die- 
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A pair of male and female harps from Zaire reproduced from Pamela McCltukey’s Praise Poems: TTie 
Knlhorino White Collection (122pp. The University of Chicago Press. £18.95. 0 932216 15 3). 


know /in the appropriately temporal modem 
metaphor, "how things tick". Yet were it not 
for this post-Renaissance view of the world a 
Shakespeare and a Beethoven wouldn’t have 
been feasible; and few would quarrel with the 
view that they represent our highest point of 
"consciousness" thus far. Even so, Partch is as 
masiclan arid ritualist more than a beat and 
beaten drop-out; no mere journalistic commen- 
tator, he is a Maker, arid what he made is of 
crucial, if zestfully negative, relevance to our 
Global Village; Tt is therefore good to report 
that this dictionary includes an entry on him 
that is adequate, if hardly responsive to thq 
anthropological and philosophical dimensions . 
whereby he reveals what Instruments were, - 
are, and ml# be "for". y 

• 1 was pleased to find Partch but disappointed 
that the motives, behind his instrumental ex- 
plorations werehot inquired into more deeply. 

I was sorry too to find no mention of another 
senior Atftcficaa radical; Conlofl NancarroW, 

whose extraordinary studies for player-piano 
have affinities With "corporeal" barirelhOuse 
piano as well as with guitar bjues. flamenco 
guitar and Mexican marimba bands, while at the 
same time investigating, by means of the per- 
forations In pianola rolls, ; mirricles of 
pdlymetrical complexity far beyond the wntrdi 
rf human fingers, howevw well, foned the 
Lives and agile the sinews, not to mention tyr 
' mind directing them.; In Nancaiww.s lafer stu- 

; die, physic^»ci.aUonandmatoptfcal,b- 


tionary of Musical Instruments unequivocally 
delights. Keeping to a personal level, in the 
interests of honesty, I may report that I next 
turned to matters peripheral to- Couperin. I 
came up with fascinating and. illuminating: in- 
formation about musettes and hurdy-gurdies, 
bird instruments, ■' musical snuff-boxes and 
clocks. Looking up the flute and hu^dy-gurdy 
man Hotteterte.I found that there \yere seven 
of .him 4 a musical dynasty less distinguished 
than the Couperin family, or of course the 
Bachs;' but one making a considerable stir In 
the windy corridors of Versailles. These are 
peripheral matters, though far from trivial. On 
central themes relevant to this area the diction- 
ary proVed thorough and reliable! The substan- 
tial pieces on barpsichords'arid their registra- 
tion to which most of tjie leading authorities 
have contributed, do all that can be expected, 
defining distinctions between Flemish, French, 
- and Italian traditions, leaving one to deduce 
thfc relevance of Jhe instruments’ physical 
structure to the musical effects different 
schools of composers called for. The exhaus- 
tive article on' lutes presents them as the fun- 
damental Orphic instrument whereby the di- 
vine spark could be Ignited from the guts , of 
beastsVbut also makes 'clear haw. instruments 
of theiiarpsichord family began as mechanized 
Jutes. There is a generic relation between the 
two, -but harpsichords embrace more of man’s 
canny intellectual contrivance. This reminds us 
that the simultaneously mythic and mechanical 


of Conlon Nancarrow is not new in principle. 
Throughout recorded time there has been re- 
current interplay between instruments' God- 
given potentialities - the prime Instance is the 
bell, reverberating to the overtones prompted 
by “divine" mathematics: on which Percival 
Price's article is as entertainingly illuminating 
asitisfacLually inform alive -and what man has 
done to and with them through the exercise of 
“techniques". 

One of the most curious of God's anomalies 
is that his absolute consonance of the perfect 
fifth won’t fit exactly into the cycle that makes 
harmonic, modulatory music feasible; that 
troublesome “comma of Didymus" continues 
to plague man's hopeful inventiveness. Pure 
intonation may be possible in the purely 
monophonic music of angels, savages, orien- 
tals, and Harry Partch in his somewhat arbit- 
rary forty-three-toned octave; but in the har- 
monic systems of the Renaissance and espe- 
cially the Baroque and Classical eras' octaves, 
fifths and thirds are in many cases incom- 
mensurate in their pure forms. In harmonized 
music, therefore, especially that for 
keyboards, intervals need to be tampered with, 
or “tempered”, in order to make God aurally 
amenable to our needs: which sounds as 
though temperament is a musical consequence 
of the theological Fall, Leaving God out of the 
matter, temperament remains a phenomenon 
which any European instrumentalist, and 
many non-Westem ones, have to be aware of. 
Mark Lindley’s masterly essay means that we 
have no excuse for evading it; it is hard going, 
but intelligible even to a mere musician: some 
of whom, notably Bach, seem to have been 
higher mathematicians by instinct if not 
training. 

Though temperament is not an instrument, 
its place in the dictionary is unassailable, since 
modem instrumentalisls can’t manege without 
it. Editorial policy seems to have been to allow 
into this compendium any topic which won't 
find its way into the studies of specific “great 
composers" extrapolated from New Grove, to 
be published as separate volumes. This is fair 
enough, though some may think David Fal- 
lows’s succinct translation of and comments on 
Italian musical terminology, a shade unneces- 
sary. For the general reader the .articles on 
related themes will probably prove. more re- 
warding than those on instruments p&rsc. This 
applies to the subject - closely related to tem- 
perament - of rnuslcQ flctd, through the intrica-* . 
ties of which Margaret Bent treads a wary 
path, abetted in the later stretches by Lewis 
Lockwoqri and Robert Donington. The latter 
Is also represented by his justly celebrated 
• pieces on ornamentation, and on rhythm, tem- 
po and notes indgales in French and other baro- 
que music. The evidence remains as confusing, 
even as contradictory, as It always was. though 
Donington disarms by the lucidity, even the 
grace, of his prose. An honest musicologist can 
only present the documentation in ail its con- 
tradictoriness, leaving the performer to sort It 
out according to his proclivities. In these mat- 
ters ambiguity is riot necessarily a liability, for 
it may induce a sense of spontaneity such as 
was, after .alt, the aim of ornamentation, and 
especially of holes indgales . Perhaps the early 
authorities disagreed with one another pre- 
cisely ‘ because techniques of ornamentation 
reflected the vagaries of the human heart. 

Articles on musica ficta , on tuning, and on 
ornamentation and tempo inevitably overlap 
with the substantial pieces on performance 
practice and improvisation, which may estab- 
. lish some claim to being the contributions of 
- most outstanding general imports Not surpri- 
•; singly, they callon a number of contributors, of 
whom Howard Mayer Brown is the most coh- 
spictious; all display professional competence, 
some'are brilliant.- The two themes are difficult 
to disentangle, for both depend on extempor- 
ization which,' given its evanescence arid 
ephemerality, is resistant to : historical re- 
search.. In the Middle Ages notation was in- 
vented as an aid to memory* being adequate 
enough only to remind singers ofthe presump-: 

.. Hvely Qod*given canftis flmius from which 
their troping alleluias might (or might not) take 
: wing. Secular music in the Middle Ages is even 
further removed from definitive form. We 
know more or less the pitches sung by trouba- 
dours and the makers of lauds and cantlgas; but 
the rhythmic interpretation of their music re- 
— mains even more dubious than that of plain- 
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chant. Nor do we know what the singers did 
with the instruments they're pictured blowing, 
banging, scraping or plucking. We can only 
take pot luck in scoring for the lutes, flutes, 
shawms, rebecs and assorted drums and bells 
(hat appear in visual iconography, creating 
sonorities such as may perhaps survive in some 
of the more exotic European folk cultures. 
Experience suggests that modem performers 
who. like Christopher Page and Thomas Bin- 
keley. most chance their arms tend most to 
convince. To a degree similar conditions 
obtain in Renaissance music, which remained 
“open'’ both in instrumentation and in the de- 
gree of licence permitted or encouraged in the 
interpretation of the written notes. 

With the more autocratic baroque world 
coherent musical rules prove collateral to rules 
meant to govern human thought, feeling and 
behaviour; improvisation remains essentia] 
since through it is effected the two-way traffic 
between the public and the private life. Its 
interpretation is still highly problematical, but 
less so than in earlier periods since an age 
obsessively conscious of a need for humanly 
imposed law and order was prone literately to 
theorize about it. We have “something to go 
on”, even though contemporary authorities 
were outrageously disputatious. The guide- 
book to baroque practice in the article on 
improvisation is finely presented with well- 
chosen examples from contemporary sources. 
With the classical age, we find that research has 
demolished Che former assumption that impro- 
visation is no longer relevant, apart from the 
accepted licence of (he cadenza wherein the 
soloist - who might well, as in the cases of 
Mozart and Beethoven, be himself the com- 
poser - momentarily asserts his identity, ns 
distinct from the orchestral hoi potloi. One 
must start by recognizing that give and take 
between notated, socially sanctioned stylistic 
conventions (public assumptions) and act hoc 
elements (private responses to them ) remained 
paramount; bui one must temper this know- 
ledge with the probability that great composers 

- notably Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven - 

, . wrote down more than. did the average ..hack, 

g&fti/ft' sfasp\<HdtiS J 
of the unmusical excesses with which inferior 
composers or lion-composers might bedeck 
their work. The same applies to Bach, in an 
earlier generation. 

In the nineteenth century, virtuoso conir 

• poser-performers such as Chopin and Liszt 
. didn’t always play whnt they notated , the for- 
mer out of sensibility, the latter out of rhetor Ic- 

: al panache. Successive generations of pianists 
have made wildly differing shots at interpreta- 
tion, nil cohviticed they, were authentic to the 
spirit if not the' letter, some in arrogant self- 

. confidence, others with undue humility. It is 
interesting - though Grave's improvisation 
article ‘doesn't mention this - that the last two 
great piano sonatas of the Romantic tradition, 
those of Charles Ives, hardly attempt definitive 
notation, since for , Ives completion wqs an 
illusory virtue. , 

• I This is early evidence of the ways in which 
■ 'modern civilization may be reinstating some of 

• ;the copcepts of “oral" cultures. With these, 

. qbout which .Nazir A. Jaibasbhoy writes 

coherently, . problems of interpretation are. 

- though naturally more esoteric for us, easier 
for Asiaticssihcc there is minimal notation, but 
a long established oral tradition offering “sets" 
of interval relariOnshipsafid metrical patterns, ; 
most of which have sacramentally .or socially 
symbolic as w$U as musioal connotations. To 
compose is, to improvise, with a wealth pf 
;micrptonal inflection and rhythmic nuance, pri, 

’ n these unwritlen.assumpriQiu.ifnotlasys.iSuch 
Articles demoristra te- how, rifier alt, dje twain 
/ may meet; and; had better, if -our polymor- 
J phous worid is to have a future. In this 'context'' 

. \ : it' is regrettable that there is np adequate. 

• ; ; cession : of jaz? 'improvisation, rior of.dSe'yari- 
ety of timbres which Jfczi musicians, black' odd 
; i white, instrumental ancl vpqal r ;habitUaHy .ax- 
' i: ploit. The:brief article on the saxophone yip 
. ; tuaily 'ignores its jazz role; Which' has .becqrpe 

. . ' its ijiaip aesthetic justification, i. \ 

V But-it. would be unfair to fend on a quibble. 
These volumes are a superb, achievement, 
which- usually satisfies, often stimulates,,; and 
occasionally startles. Those verbs apply lid less 
to the lavish, adequately though nolj; always 
iwcll-pirpduced jllostratlons. : ; ;.v 


Simon Karlinsky 
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In 1962, when Nikita Khrushchev headed the 
Soviet government. Igor Stravinsky was offi- 
cially invited to conduct his music in Moscow 
and Leningrad. After that visit, the man who 
hnd been reviled in the Soviet press during the 
preceding three decades as a traitor to his 
people and a reactionary mystic was gradually 
recognized in his native country as one of the 
greatest Russian composers of all lime. The 
culmination of his new recognition came two 
years after Stravinsky's death with the publica- 
tion of an impressive collection of essays and 
archival documents devoted in him (/. F. Stra- 
vinskii. Stat'i i materialy , edited by Boris iarus- 
tovsky, Moscow, 1973). The book contained 
sixty-two letters by Stravinsky, most of them 
previously unpublished and dating mainly from 
the years 1908-14, when lie was creating The 
Firebird, Petrushka, The Rite of Spring and 
The Nightingale. 

Stravinsky's letters to his teacher, Nikolai 
Rimsky-Korsakov, and, after the death of the' 
latter, to his widow, his sons Vladimir and 
Andrei and his son-in-law, the composer Max- 
imilian Steinberg, fairly sizzle with the young 
musician's excitement over the new musical 
language he was discovering during those years 
and with his desire to share his international 
success with Rimsky’s family, whom he re- 
garded as his closest friends. "The last tableau 
[of Petrushka] is shaping up most interest- 
ingly”, Stravinsky wrote to Andrei Rimsky- 
Korsakov in January 1911. "Continuous rapid 
tempi, major keys that reek of some sort of 
Russian edibles -cabbage soup, perhaps -and 
of sweat, high glistening boots, accordions. In- 
toxication! Gambling fever! What's Monte 
Carlo in comparison?" 

But tbe Rimsky clan . like the majority of 
1 Russian musicologists and music critics of the "■ 
time, took a highly negative view of Petrushka 
and of the ballets that followed it. Stravinsky 
kept pleading with his teacher’s family to try 
and understand his music. “Do continue play- 
ing The Rite [of Spring]'*, he wrote to Steinberg 
in July 1913. “I’m sure that with time you'll 
come to appreciate this work. Creating it gave 
me some of my happiest hours. 1 consider you a 
sensitive person; Please try to approach .this 
work with an open heart . 1 swear to God this is 


Diughilev, Manuel de Falla. Lord lie rile is :iikI 
Ernst Kfenek. the reader has mi reason to 
complain of this arrangement. The second 
volume features, as did the first, a series of 
appendices which consist of various documents 
pertaining to Stravinsky's life or music and of 
Robert Craft’s own essays on particular aspects 
of the composer’s career. 

in his preface to the first volume of Selected 
Correspondence, Craft warned the reader that 
“Stravinsky's wit und overwhelming charm are 
unfortunately less evident" in the letters he is 
about to publish “than less desirable qualities", 
while in the second volume he goes to the 
extent of saying that “Stravinsky's fears con- 
cerning money were probably inherited from 
his parents" (surely a debatable proposition 
genetically) and that these fears "developed 
into a powerful neurosis”. The reason for these 
strange caveats is that the overwhelming 
majority of the letters at Craft's disposal deal 
with financial matters: publications , plans for 
concerts, performance rights. The render of 
the second volume waits in vain for some 
meaningful discussions on musical topics and 
when they do appear, they are found in Ernst 
Kfenek’s letters to Robert Craft, included on 
the pretext that they were also meant for Stra- 
vinsky. 

This correspondence, then, reflects the 
composer's public career much more than his 
inner life or the creation of his music. But 
documenting the external events of a cultural 
figure of Stravinsky's magnitude is surely of 
interest. And if we consider that after the 
October Revolution he was deprived not only 
of his and his wife's property but also of the 
income from his most frequently performed 
compositions (as the section on the publishing 
history of The Firebird in Volume Two elo- 
quently documents), his concern for being 
adequately paid for his life’s work seems less a 
matter of “neurosis” than of elementary jus- 
tice. Like its predecessor, Volume Two con- 
tains important new facts about Stravinsky, 
traces his relationships with other composers 
and musicians and is spiced with lively gossip. 

As editor and annotator, Graft at his best 
when dealing with people he knew and under- 
stood, such as W. H. Auden or Pierre Boulez. 
He is at his weakest when the correspondence 
he annotates antedates his acquaintance with 
Stravinsky and happens to be originally in Rus- 
sian. In both volumes, Craft thanks various 
people for help with Russian lexis. His grati- 
tude is hardly deserved, The comparison of the 
several letters of Stravinsky to Vladimir Dcr- 
zhanovsky, the editor of the pre-revolutionary 
journal Muzyka, which appear in Blnzhkov’s 


not so difficult.” But that same year, Andrei : 1973 publication with their versions in Craft's 


Rimsky-Korsakov, the “dearest friend" to 
whom Stravinsky had dedicated The Firebird, ' 
began publishing hostile denunciations of his 
music, “In The Rite of Spring," Andrei wrote In 
the prestigious journal Apollon In 1915, “if we 
deduct pathological self-torture, what remains 
. is cold calculation and deliberate musical 
depravity.” He. described the Orchestral col- 
ours in Petrushka as “mixed half-and-half with 
gutter mud”. Despite the world-wide acclaim 
of hisenriy masterpieces, the rejection of his 
music by his friends in Russia must have embit- 
tered Stravinsky and made him wary. Never 
again would he write in his letters of his work- 
in-progress with the same candour and enihu- 


volume shows that the translations arc often 
garbled or simplified. Thus, n sentence from 
Stravinsky's letter of protest against Muzyka's, 
treatment of Claude Debussy, “in the pages of 
Muzyka , such an attack will perplex even o 
reader who is awnre of the behind-the-scenes 
situation at your journal” is rendered as “But 
such an attack In Muzyka's own pages is most 
perplexing to the magazine's readers, con- 
sidering it is the magazine best versed in life 
behind the scenes." 


'jSrosm-:,.. _■ ■. vinsky had a rpligioqs object called "The Image 

■ Y W bnnptBtor bf the, letters; i(i the l?73 Mosf i j iVof tfi* Secret Evening*, It is dear that the Rus, 
. • cow. volume, Tgor Blazhkov, announced that slan IwaS ^Obraz Talnoi Vecheri”, an icon de- 
. he had “a multitude.’ of other Stravinsky let- , . piqting the Last Supper. Well, tofondoes mean 
• : at his.dlsposal and that he hoped soon to ; “secret'! and vecher means . “evening" , but 

■ . bringput a book of them, 4o be called Selected,' , ; should textsbe translated by guesswork? Simi- 
. Letters off. K Stravinsky , That publication has larly • inl'the synopsis Of ti je opera' The Nightln- 

f ailed to materialize to: this dav. Instead., ' ante t hi n \, r <>c ac 


But even without the original texts tq com- 
pare, a person who knows something about 
Russian language and culture can often see 
what went wrong. When one reads that Stfa- 


: felted ; tp;. materialize; to; thi^, dhy. Instead, . ' gale, thfe phrases “JuSj thfen ^Jady-bird notices 
Robert Crpft, thp composer’s cloMSt associate . . Ihepisherman^’ and ‘‘tile FisHenrfan . . ■ notes 
. during, the last decades olhis llfe. is now bring- , | that ' it- is jndedd. hiS lqdy-bijpd” suggests that 
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manner of Sviatoslav Richter to three 
wi itcis. 1 >osu icvsky . Rozanov and Pasienuk 
t implying. I suppose, mysticism and refa* 
ily). this emerges ax “the Dusloevsky.Ro* 
novsky-l'asteniak ti adit ion". But filename 
Vasily Rozanov, a writer Stravinsky admired 
is also found in its noii-adjeclival form in ^ 
book. I he idiom figu s imultnn . meaniiw b 
"come away empty-handed", is rendered fitti. 
ally and absurdly as “to end lip withapoefct 
full or buttered figs". Stravinsky’s granddawii. 
ler Catherine Mandelxtamm isgivenarrS 
patronymic "Yurievich" instead of ifc 
appropriate lei ni nine one, Yurievna. 

Craft's own annotations can he regrettably 
uninformed, as when he says that beginning 
with a certain line in the libretto of The Nifa 
ingulf, “Stravinsky decided that the sex of the 
Nightingale is masculine" (the Russian mi 
for nightingale is always masculine); or whn 
he informs ux (hat the Moscow ArtTheatrewis 
“renamed the Mardzhanov theatre after du > 
Revolution" (the Moscow Art Theatre was, oi > 
course, renamed nflcr Maxim Gorky; Ibt ' 
fnmed Georgian- Russian stage director Kon- 
stantin Mardzhnnushvili, also known as Maid " 
zlinnov, had a theatre renamed after him in ' 
Tbilisi, Georgia). (In Volume One, Craft told ; 
the readers that Mnogaia leta , the solemo : 
canticle which is the Russian Orthodoxequira- ’ 
lent of the Latin Adnmltosannos, has the same 
meaning as the Hebrew drinking tout 
T chaim.) \ 

These lapses (and many others could be 
cited) will irrilnlc the readers who knowR& , 
sian and mislead the ones who don't. The ktn 
arc also ill-served by the many instances whffl ‘ 
Russian is left untranslated and unannotated. ! 
Stravinsky read Pasternak's novel Dr Zhnvp 
and wrote to a correspondent: "I confess mj 
disappointment. Of course it is real peredvid- 
nichestvo. How strange to read such a novel a 
the age of James Joyce.” The untranslated 
word, which is the key to the entire passap. j 
refers to an association of nincteenlh-centoij ! 
painters who stressed realism and social rtlt- f 
vancu hut ignored artistic or pictorial valuesb , 
their work. In another passage, We readily 
the “ IHatyorka " were musical populists insteaf 
of musicnl Slavophiles and that "almost all d 
them were nevyi's, weren't they?" There is no 
wny for even the most intelligent readers to 
mnke any sense of this, unless they are told th 
Piatyorka are the group of composers usually 
known as the Mighty Five and that lhe 
nevyi’s is n mistranscription or lwy e < 
wing". 

All those who core for the music of our «»■ 
tury and Tor that of Igor Stravinsky are in- 
debted to Robert Craft for the fasdna^ 
volumes of his conversations with Strav^ 
and for such essential publications as his 
collaboration with the late Vern 
Stravinsky in Pictures anti Documents (W 
it Is not Cruft's fmili that many of the 
tile two volumes of Selected Correspond 
do not display the wit and humanity oM 
composer of Hlstolre dtt soldat ot M 
cartes . As the selection published bj 1 IP 
Blazhkov in 1973 indicates, there mus» * 
other Stravinksy letters sariiewhere whiw 
of grenter human and musical interest. 
when Robert Craft gets to publish thenii le 
hope he finds consultants who cart do j u 
to the writings of the composer whcsebie 
music Craft loves nnd knows better u| a[I ™ 
one else on earth. ■' - 

Tlie paperback .edition of 
Stravinsky, translated by Frederick, 
(288pp. Oxford University p ^-. £ ^Lau!d 

• 315 445 5) has, just beqn published- 
English edition contains a substantially ^ ^ 
text in which many paints are 

and expanded,' incorporating 
six volumes pf conversation with . 
published by Robert Craft, The edifio ^ 
i includes an appendix in' whjen .tn ^ 
summarizes -his views -pn - the - re*^ : 

between the music pf Stravinsky hnd - ^ - 

: berg.; Of thefirst English cdiliw 

• reviewer wrote (November 4, 

! • complete study of Stravinsky’s 'Wo.^ 

• Vlad's book is the best that is noy a ^ 
English - dr, according to the- jSdg 

(limself, inany ianguage.Hc has an 

chapter on the early and little 
, The King of the Stars which he links; . 
j paintings of Chagall and Kandinsky - ; v 
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Long before his death in 1823 James Gandon 1 
wished to have an illustrated account of his ( 
work published. It never happened but. later ■ 
on. his son collaborated in n biography, event- | 
uaily published in 1846. This entertaining 
work has many inadequacies and only one 
illustration - an engraved portrait. Not much 
else was written about Gandon in the 
nineteenth century. The great Fergusson 
(1873) overlooked him altogether and it was 
left to Sir Albert Richardson, in his epoch- 
making Monumental Classic Architecture of 
1914, to recognize Gandon’s calibre, describ- 
ing the Dublin Custom House as having “a 
strength of purpose and a definition unlike any 
other contemporary building". Maurice Craig 
wrote beautifully, but too briefly, about Gan- 
don in his book Dublin 1660-1860 (1952) and 
there have beenother worthwhile studies, but it 
konly now that a monograph on a proper scale 
and of the right academic quality has appeared. 
Edward McParland's book is well planned and 
illustrated, with a sensitive critical text, a cata- 
logue raisonnf of works and a list of drawings. 

Gandon was born in 1742 of French Protes- 
tant descent. His father, occupation unknown, 
was bankrupted in the mid- 1750s, and James 
found himself a place in the office of William 
Chambers, not yet a ‘‘Knight of the Polar Star"- 
but busily engaged on the Treatise which was to 

■ make him the greatest British architect- 
: theorist of his day. For this Gandon prepared 
, some of the plates. Leaving Chambers about 

1764, he went in for architectural publishing and, 
in partnership with John Woolf, produced the 
two splendid folios of the new Vitruvius Britan- 
nkus, following the methods of Colen Camp- 
bell's famous work of 1715-25. In the second 
volume he was able to include his own opus 1 , 
iheCounty Hall at Nottingham, commissioned 
in 1769. Also in 1769 he entered for the much- , 

- publicized Dublin Exchange competition and 
i <?me second. Later, he won the first premium 
. in the competition for a new London mad- 
! bouse, St Luke's Hospital , but was displaced ns 
Mecutant. He turned down an offer by the 
: East India Company of employment in Sum- 
; atra and an invitation by Princess Dashkova to 
,1 design public buildings in St Petersburg for 
' Catherine the Great. Then in 1779 came u 
i- confidential and urgent message from, John 

■ Bercsford, Chief Commissioner of the Rc- 
i venue in Ireland. Would Gandon come to Ire- 

hnd without delay and build a new Custom 
; 1 House? The answer was "yes". He wns thirty- 
eight. 

: Tite Custom House is a marvellous building 

and Dr McParland analyses it with grenl fin- 
j_. esse. Seen as a work of n Chambers pupil there 
t Ke SOme curious anomalies, but as the building 
[’ *** begun about sixteen years after Gamlon 
| jjfd left Chambers,, that is to be expected: 
t fondon had taken his own bearings in the 
I architecture. To Thomus Sandby and 

I . C^nsseau he owed a good deal hut the great 
8 surprise is his borrowing from Wren. The drum 
£ ^4 dome which make the Custom House a 

landmark for miles around are almost copied 
from the twin domes at Greenwich (and almost 
' ttaclly the same size). - 
‘ •• Apart from the d rum and dome . the building 


draw attention to Chambers’s fine plan for a 
Society of Arts building, a likely prototype for 
the Custom House plan; and Gandon’s orna- 
ments and his care for meaningful and well- 
carved sculptural reliefs are in the spirit of 
Somerset House. Of that building there is 
otherwise scarcely a hint at Dublin. Pilasters, 
which play a significant role at Somerset 
House, are conspicuous by their absence. The 
Custom House exterior is free from the 
“architecture in relief’ so strongly condemned 
by the Abb6 Lnugier, 

But Gandon moved on. His next great work 
was the Four Courts building where his atti- 
tude to form has changed again. Now it is Wren 
who was in his mind throughout: St Paul's 
Cathedral especially. Gandon’s retrieval of 
Wren ns a source is remarkable. In the 1780s 
the Wren image hnd hardened into a glacial 
acknowledgement of greatness, with little real 
sympathy. His church steeples were sometimes 
imitated, but Greenwich and Chelsea Hospit- 
als and Hampton Court were thought to con- 
tain more things to avoid than to imitate; even 
St Paul’s, apart from the dome, was considered 
a rather dubious model. Gandon seems to have 
been the first architect since Hawksmoor 
(whom he admired) to accept and enjoy and be 
inspired by Wren's personal interpretations of 
European classicism. 

At the Custom House, Wren’s influence was 
strictly confined to the drum and dome. At the 
Four Courts it pervades the whole faqade of the 
centre block, nearly every element in which is 
borrowed from Wren’s west front. Above this 
facade rises a drum and dome. The drum, 
being colonnaded, at once evokes St Paul's; 
but the dome seems, at first glance, to be 
missing. Gandpn has played the leasing trick of 
substituting for Wren's skyward-thrusting 
hemisphere and lantern the bald low-profile 
dome of Rome’s Pantheon. This -is oddly 
shocking. We have to adjust our reactions and 
realize that wc are not, after all, being ad- 
dressed in the language of Wren but of neo- 
classicism; the drum and dome must be seen as 
a temple of the Pantheon type. Inside this tem- 
ple is a void, but 120 feet below is its appropri- 
ate interior, in other words the circular, domed 
and highly enriched hall into whicb the four 
courts open. 

Gandon’s exterior dome has a French look 
and McPnrland calls it, understandably, a 
beaux arts dome.' It was suggested, no doubt, 
by a published design of M. J. Peyre which, like 
all Grand Prix programmes of the period, was a 
single-storey building, so that the double Pan- 
theon trick seems to be Gnndon’s own. Except 
that he was, of course, doing what Wren did, 
designing a classical monument in two Acts : an 
Interior Act and an exterior Act , the significant 
difference being that Gandan’s two Acts fol- 
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The central block of the Four Courts, Dublin, designed by James Gandon, 1786-96; reproduced from the book 
miewed on this page. 


low the same antique prototype, which makes 
him somewhat more rational than Wren and 
truer to the age of neoclassicism. 

The chapters on the great Liffey-side build- 
ings necessarily absorb a reviewer’s attention 
at the expense of other parts of the book, and it 
must be said that the House of Lords extension 
at what is today the Bank of Ireland, the King's 
Inns, the demolished Waterford Court House , 
the churches and country houses receive the 
same scrupulous attention as the great eye- 
catchers. The lost Gourt House seems to have 
been a work of exceptional delicacy. The coun- 
try houses do not, in the whole picture of 
Anglo-Irish house building, amount to very 
much; Gandon’s Gothic is not amusing and the 
attribution of a crazy project for an outdoor 
staircase at Slone invites scepticism. 

Of Gandon as a personality we do not re- 
ceive a very clear impression. He seems to have 
. been a cheerful, worldly person without the 
arrogance which the scale of his performances 
might have warranted; with'slrong ties of early 
friendship and an incurable nostalgia for Lon- 
don (was it this that brought him so close to 
Wren?). He never travelled on the Continent, 
nor, Apparently, had any great longing for Italy 
or Greece. Nor was he happy among the Irish, 


whom he found unreliable, often hostile and 
sometimes dangerous. He remained in Ireland 
nevertheless and died at his house at Lucan 
near Dublin in his eighty-second year. 

The writing of monographs on British 
architects has now been proceeding for fifty 
years. Some monographs are better than 
others but McParland on G andon could well be 
taken as a model. Searching for some defects, 
either of exclusion ot inclusion, one might sug- 
gest that a consideration of Gandon's inter- 
national status would have been worth a short 
chapter, Pevsner, in his History of Building 
Types (1976), astonishingly fails to include 
cither the Custom House or the Four Courts in 
his section on Government Buildings and Law 
Courts. He does mention John Carr’s Assize 
Courts at York (1773-80) aqd Thomas Haririr 
son's- building on the ‘site of Chester Castle 
(1788-1832). On the Continent Pevsner finds 
nothing in the eighteenth century but a vision- 
ary design for law courts by Boull€e, a Grand 
Prix plan by P. Bernard and a model design by 
Durand. 

It begins to look as if McParlands’s some- 
what rash description of Gandon as a “great 
European architect” could be justified up to 
the hilt. 
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Sophistical suppressions 


Brendan Bradshaw 

HANSS. PAWLJSCH 

Sir John Davies and (he Conquest of Ireland: A 

study of legal imperialism 

246pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 

0521 253284 

Sir John Davies (1569-1619), humanist, anti- 
quarian and author of some uncommonly ele- 
gant pieces of courtly and devotional verse, 
emerges from (he present study as an ugly little 
man with a violent temper and a massive sense 
of his own worth. He also emerges as a lawyer 
of consummate but malign genius: this on his 
record successively ns solicitor-general and 
attorney-general in Ireland, which is the pre- 
cise subject of the book. 

Davies arrived in Ireland in 1603 at a crucial 
juncture in Anglo-Irish relations. The so- 
called Tudor conquest had succeeded in assert- 
ing the sovereignty of the English Crown 
throughout the Island. However, the prob- 
lematic nature of (hat achievement was signi- 
fied by two events. One was the remarkable 
outcome of the Nine Years War (1594-1603), 
led by the Ulster lords, O’Neill and O’Donnell, 
the most prolonged and substantial challenge 
in arms ever offered to a Tudor monarch. In 
contrast to the annihilation which was the in- 
variable fate of Tudor rebels both in England 
and in Ireland, these Gaelic rebels were 
guaranteed their traditional patrimonies in re- 
turn for submission to the sovereign jurisdic- 
tion of the Down. The second significant event 
was the response which the accession of James 
I elicited from (he Anglo-Irish of the Pale and 
of the towns, the traditionally loyal descen- 


dants of the original Anglo-Norman coloniz- 
ers. This was to return to the public, not to say 
ostentatious, practice of the proscribed Roman 
Catholicism. 

In the circumstances, two routes offered 
themselves towards the consolidation of the 
Crown’s tenuous hold on Ireland. One was the 
way of conciliation, a policy of healing and 
settling designed lo seeme the loyalty of the 
two historic communities of (he island. The 
other was the way of expropriation, a policy 
designed (o create a new colonial elite from 
among (he king's Protestant subjects of Eng- 
land and Scotland ns an indemnity ugainst the 
disloyalty of the Catholic Irish. Angel of pence 
and paragon of enlightened statesmanship ns 
he imagined himself to be, James I opted to let 
the vultures loose on liis third kingdom. 

That is the point at which Sir John Davies 
enters the story. The problem in the way of 
ousting the Catholic leadership was that Eng- 
lish common law in its medieval development 
provided a thicket of liberties Hnd privileges to 
protect the subject against arbitrary rule. In 
fact the- Tudors had discovered an instrument 
to clear (he thicket in England - parliamentary 
statute - but that instrument was not well 
suited to Irish conditions: an Irish parliament, 
representative of the Old English and Gaelic 
majority, would not easily be persuaded to 
pass legislation inimical to the vital interests of 
the two historic communities. 

The key to the alternative solution devised 
for Ireland, as Hans S. Pawlisch’s study bril- 
liantly demonstrates, is contained in Davies's 
Law Reports. Davies perceived that inter- 
pretations of the existing law could be de- 
veloped that would support the crown’s impe- 
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To Jerrold 1. Casway, Owen Roe O'Neill is a 
hero,, and so' in his study he strives for an 
appropriately heroic mode, even dedicating it 
portentously to dispeople of Ireland. O’Neill 
w?s the nephew of “the great O’NeiU”, the 
. legendary Earl of Tyrone , who had sailed away 
from Ulster in 1607 fearful of the English gov- 
. cfnment’s intentions towards him. The Earl's 
flight facilitated the in tensive Protestant settle- 
ment of Ulster. The younger O’Neill, also a 
voluntary exile, soldiered for Spain in the Low 
Countries until the Irish uprising in 1641 gave 
, him the opportunity to apply his military skills 
in his native country; in a quest to recover the 
^states from which he, his kinsmen and Gaelic 
neighbours had been expelled, and in the hope, 
of protecting his endangered Catholic faith. 
..When he died in 1650 it was already .'clear that 
■ the revolt had failed,. and indeed by its] failure: 
' had 'exposed Ireland to the more rigorrius im- . 
position of English and Protestant rale. „• 
There is a noble; even operatic grandeur in 
..the outlines of O’Neill’s life. However, when 
..we follow the detailed record of>his campaign- .-. 
. ing year by year, the grandeur fades, tor bet 
^replaced by a succession of skirmishes,' tedious 
. garrison duties, the restraining of disorderly and 
! irregularly; paid troops, and, above all, back-, 
'.biting, rivalry' and outright violence between 
O’Neill and other Irish refugees. These some 
themes, of self-interest, vit uperation and petti- 
ness, recur monotonously throughout, the Irish 
.Confederate War of the lG40s ; D i* 1 Casway. : 
does rtotspareiisthe detaUs/TTieconfuted'and 
- confusing alignments of Catholic Ireland are 
traced once again,. O’Neill constantly bobs' up 
and down In ; the flotsam; Of dates and names 
and never disappears froW view for long. : ' 
, . However, as a biography this book foils to. 
present! either a lively Or lifelike image of 
O'Neill.' Motives and opinions are readily attri- 
buted to him, but without adequate discussion 
of the evidence Of of its' limitations.. By this 
tpetlipd tlte interpretation of O’Neil? disin- 
terestedly and consistently battling for a united 

. v , , io 


riiil policy. These interpretations could then he 
accorded the status of law hv having them en- 
dorsed hy a sufficiently authoritative judicial 
forum - lo pack the Irish bench was eminently 
more feasible than to pack the Irish parlia- 
ment. Whal Davies had hit upon was the no- 
tion of judge-made law. Pawlisch insists that 
the notion originates in the context of the de- 
velopment of an imperial jurisprudence in 
early seventeent h-ccntury Ireland and not in. 
blare decisis proceedings in niiieteenlh-eentiiry 
England. 

As an instrument of imperialism ill Jacobean 
Ireland the law became a magician's hag ol 
(ricks. Pawlisch’s sure contcxluulization of 
Davies's pleadings enables us to appreciate tile 
nudacity of the performance. In depriving the 
Gaelic of Ulster, for instance, Davies first 
undermined the position of the nobility by 
■‘discovering” the status of their traditional 
undcrlords as freeholders at common law. 
Then, when the nobility had been hounded 
into exile, he proceeded to undermine the 
status of the underlords by ‘‘discovering" that 
they lacked any title nt all at common law 
because of the Gaelic system of partible inheri- 
tance. The way was thus cleared for the planta- 
tion of Ulster. Similar feats of conjuring pro- 
vided the Crown with an effective religious 
penal code despite the lack of any of the harsh 
English recusancy statutes. Delving into the 
medieval corpus of law relating to praemunire 
Davies discovered, to use his own words, legal 
principles enunciated by “popish judges’’ und 
laws passed by “good Catholics” that enabled 
him to justify the banishment of the Catholic 
clergy from Ireland by royal proclamation und 
the imposition of swingeing fines on tfic luily 


bn failure to cimfotin In the state rcliiw 1 

l’.iwli*-li\ achievement consists ini 
Davies's pleadings as the crown's legal 
sent alive in heland in their precise lenE 
political context and in this way brinantta 
significance lo light. The technical mast^ 
arcane material that the task required mL 
prodigious. 1 lis conclusions challenge not^ 
the received interpretations of the dev e w 
mem ol the concept of judge-made law in £ 
land but also the conventional image 
fished by J. <i. A. l’ocoek in 1957 - of the esrh 
Stuart common-law tradition ns insular anj 
buck ward -looking. 

l 'or the historian of Ireland Puwlisch's bool 
inises questions that place Davies's achit^. 
mem in a less llattering light. In 1641 the har- 
vesl of Jacobean imperialism began to It 
reaped when the expropriated GaelicofUto 
Tell upon the Protestant planters in a Peaao 
Fury that precipitated a national rebelUoa h 
Ireland and a Civil War in England. In da 
perspective it must be asked whether Davie, 
like his royal patron, wns too clever by bi 
I he more pressing question remains. Whiti 
the historian of Ireland to do who sets oolt 
explode the nasty historical myths that hu 
bedevilled Anglo-Irish relations in the modea 
period, and discovers that the mjtbi 
correspond with the truth? 


and Catholic Ireland can be sustained. Even 
the high claims made for him as a commander 
are asserted rather than being demonstrated. 
There is no denying that O'Neill served for 
mnny years in the Low Countries, but the value 
of what he learnt there mny be questioned, 

■ sjace: neither the terrain nor the nature of the 
warfare closely resembled what he later en- 
countered in Ireland. 

Casway’s attempt to use O'Neill to illumin- 
ate the deeper problems of seventeenth- 
century Ireland, such as the characteristics of 
and tensions within and between the Gaelic 
and Anglo-Norman communities;, let alone the 
complex relationship between Ireland and the 
rest of the British Isles or of Europe, is per- 
functory and disappointing. This is a shame, 
because O’Noill's career raises interesting 
issues. As has often been stressed, he was an 
early and conspicuous example of the Irish who 
soldiered on the Continent. These exiles, the 
wild geese, have frequently been invested with 
much 'romance; represented as Innocent vic- 
. tlms of English discrimination and repression, 

■ and obliged to win glory for themselves far 
from homo. 

But of course the experience of exile in the 
.' seventeenth century was not confined to the 
Irish.; English Puritans, Protestants from 
Bohemia and the Palatinate, Huguenots from 
France, English and Scots royalists in the ld50s 
and later the Jacobites, all created communi- 

■ ties in strange lands where they dreamt of re- 
venge and restitution, lobbied and plotted; and . 

; a* the memories of the homelands which they 
v ; W** a ^pdbncd o ec&m$ Hai itf and ihoftidehl*! 

. iheic -schemes 1 grew mbre ^ntistic. 

■■ Because thelrish diaspora wasiater so nurtier- 
ous and powerful , we may be. in danger of ; 
seeing it already in the seventeejath century as : 
. .unique jn its sufferings and glamquf. If must be 
remembered tjiatthe forms ofsodalorganiza- 
tidn 'artdpf inherit an ceip Irish society emjour- " 

: aged\ mobjle.'if hbt dpmaflicVSyay bf life, so 
. that even before O’Neill Wehi to Flanders ' 
..." .there was a well-estpblishe^tradjtibn pf' Irish J; 

.. men seeking mllitai-yi. rareers^ in. Europe. ' 
■ Seventeenth-century Ehglfcfe' pdll^ certainly ; 

- added 'stronger inducetherits , t,o l -adqpt' -this i 
. ; acouree,: but had hqt' 

• ■ C^way seiisjbly insiststh^ farhil^' 'tribal ] 

arid; regional rivalries cfivjded^dtb^ if^Bpd i 
In ■ the 1640s and undermined i|jb(h efetfve ;; 

■ resistance to England hnd O’Ndjll'SlaWn mllU-: 
ary activities/ The ■ corrosive • feudsybe^een t 
ndighbburing - seiit?; the'dlffictiltiei >!<s£ rb&gij I 


Davies discovered, to use his own words, legal As fol* the QllillCC 
principles enunciated by “popish judges’’ und 

laws passed by “good Catholics" that enabled f rom thc Irislt °J‘ Nltaia Ni Dhdmknd 
him to justify the banishment of the Catholic 

clergy from Ireland by royal proclamation und There came this bright young thing 

tlie imposition of swingeing fines on tfic luily wjth B , ack & Deckcr 

and cut down my quince-tree. 

I stood with my mouth hanging open 
while one by one 

terrain and poor communications may have s | lc trimmed off the branches, 
been particularly acute in Ireland, but they had 
their equivalents in the other European coun- 
tries which experienced rebellions in thc seven- When my hushuikl got home that 

teen 111 century. Rather than once more follow- evening 

ing O’Neill's troops ns they marched around U „u suw w | lut had happened 1 
Ireland, snatching a Victory here, suffering a h . f .. 
reverse elsewhere, it might be helpful to set the . , . 

straggle in a different context. For Spain, for ns y° u ,n, pbt miugmc. 

France, even for the English and Scots, what ‘Why didn’t you stop her? 

happened in Ireland wns connected with the What would she think 

“. tl | e foree , s ° f ^ rkn ? ss nnd " f if I took the Black & Deckcr 
light, of Catholicism and Protestantism, con- 
fronted one another in Germany nnd Central rouiHl to her place 
Europe. What Catholic Ireland suffered pa nil- mid cut down n quince-tree 

leled whnt had bcfnllen Protestant Bohemia belonging to her? 

’ST ‘SS;. 1,1 CB f cns ? l ""°Y« ,or * Whal would she make of ihoi7’ 
policies of tlle hereditary ruler and promises of 

foreign assistance had emboldened the discon- ... 

tented to rebel. In the event little aid was forth- * lor ladyship cmno hack next morning 

coming. And in the aftermath of defeat Irish while 1 was ul breakfast. 

Cnthoiic landowners faced e W roprlnUon, nnd shu ullqllired Ilholl i his reaction, 

religious and cultural change, ns dramatic nnd . ... , , . 

as far-reaching ns had oceurfcd, in Bohcmln, > lOfil lier suiilgm , 

Other matters raised by Caswny aro equally l hut he wns wondering how slietn" 
suggestive. O'Ndll's problems as a general - if he took u Black & Decker 
“H{ «hen k«eping together his sol- r0llnl , t0 her house 

(tiers, equipping, training and paying them, . . . , . nfhais, 

and, most difficult of ail, trying to prevent anc ^ cul down a t I l,mcu ' t 
! them from totally alienating the affections of et cetera et cetera, 
civilians - were ones familiar enough to Alva, 

™^™ le 1 n * t fJ, n .?, nd Oliver Cromwell. We ' 0> ' sa ys she, ‘that’s very lnterestinf’ 

are told that O Neill succeeded in disciplining rr,, 3 . „ 

his men, but most of the material which Cas- ThCrC WaS “ S,rCSS ° n ‘ hC , ? ' 

;• ^presents Suggests that .-O'Neill led an army She Jhigcrcd over the mg , ■. - ^ 

■r^ l ^t > ^ d S.:^hahgfug. l in its. membership and She was remarkably calm and co1 
1 j h ?se ^fra^e ordercould too easily 1 give way to These are the times that are in it- ^ 

‘™ e 10 all a bit tonsv-turvv. ' 


round to her house 

and cut down a quince-tree of l’ erSi 

et cetera et cetera. 


‘O, 1 says she, ‘that’s very interesting- ■ 
There was a stress on the ‘very- 
She lingered over the ‘ing’, • . 

She was remarkably calm and coll 
These are the times that are in 
all a bit topsy-turvy. ; 

Tko fnllinn flllt flf IltV 




; time we hear of the activity of O’Neiirs wife on an a dii ropsy-iurvy. ' y y 

j hj$ .behalf, .seeking men. and materials. We The bottom falling out of my ^ [ 

! leam too of mobs, esperially in the Catholic as if I had got a kick up the 1 ; 

• 0 !': K ! lkenny> l n i which women or a punch in the kidneys. V 

P^minenfi ^hat^ought to influence or A faintiric-fit comine over me 
; ohapge policy. .Again^ ^cOmp^risbri of these epi^ A.^mting fit coming . . 

irti- • thpt took the Ie 8 s fro f” unde : ' • 

- I'yid might jegdnUiiiBiv calighifaf iing Clearly and left me so zonked ; • 

t ^ dh - I could barely lift a finger 

, mques of 'hjstofi^ ofi Europe could, be * , , . 

1 Wednesda y- . 

'based bn/comoaHsbns of-lrfi- a ' . 

m ^ As for the quince, it was safe ^ . 

•:«* i S «H somehow holdirtg 

muldoqn- ; : 
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The red and the green 
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Communism in Modern Ireland: The pursuit of 
the workers’ republic since 1916 

326pp. Dublin: Gill and Mncmillan. £25. 
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No avowed communist lias ever won u seat in 
an Irish parliament, North or South. Except 
forabrief flurry during the Second World War, 
when circumstances beyond Hibernian control 
made Stalin a momentarily respectably ally 
in Belfast, no communist movement has 
attracted more than a handful of adherents. 
Nor has the ineffectuality of Irish communist 
parties been redeemed by significant Irish con- 
tributions to communist doctrine. Mike 
Mllotte therefore undertook a thankless task in 
writing the history of so much apparent futility. 
Itis a tribute to his own ability in organizing his 
material, to his clarity of style, and to his intel- 
lectual resilience that he manages to construct 
a three-hundred-page text on so fragile a 
foundation. 

Milotte argues that the failure of Irish com- 
munism cannot be adequately explained by 
unfavourable objective conditions, “among 
which the incomplete national struggle inevit- 
ably looms largest", and that the intellectual 
inadequacy and tactical clumsiness of com- 
munist leaders must weigh heavily in the bal- 
ance. He distinctly dislikes Irish communist 
servility to Moscow, with most comrades still 
; clinging to the doctrine of papal infallibility, 
even if they find their Pope in the Kremlin 
rather than the Vatican. His own preferred 
. Irish route to communism seems to be through 
■ the working classes of both North and South 
' combining in struggle against their respective 
capitalist ruling classes. He feels that with this 
as f goal socialist policy could confront 
"Catholic bourgeois power in the twenty-six 


Counties" and have a fair chance "of win- 
ning . . . sympathy from Protestant workers". 

Milotte’s criticisms of communist tactics 
seem to me generally well taken, even if he 
himself sometimes succumbs to the temptation 
of substituting mechanistic class terminology 
for serious historical analysis. But could even 
more politically gifted communist leaders have 
made much difference in Irish circumstances? I 
doubt if a united Ireland would have proved 
fertile soil for communism, or if the workers 
could have been so easily weaned away from 
their primary loyalties to church and nation by 
the sterner demands of the dialectic. Popular 
suspicion of the Official IRA’s Marxist lean- 
ings alienated potential support and helped to 
ensure the triumph of the Provisionals whose 
occasional rhetorical obeisances at the altar of 
social justice was scarcely designed to disguise 
the primacy of more visceral ideological im- 
pulses. The communist parties seem to have 
contained much the same proportion of ideal- 
ism and intelligence, opportunism and stupid- 
ity, as other political movements. Distasteful 
though Milotte finds the willingness of Mos- 
cow’s Irish poodles to perform the gymnastics 
required by the Soviet Union’s foreign policy 
(down to supporting the invasion of Afghanis- 
tan and denouncing Solidarity) , it is doubtful if 
it was this that repelled Irish public opinion. 
The tactics of the bigger parties, after all, re- 
mained as untainted by suspicion of ideological 
or tactical consistency as those of the commun- 
ists. In short, it probably didn’t much matter 
what policy communists pursued in Irish cir- 
cumstances. 

Ireland can modestly claim more than its fair 
share of inequality by Western European stan- 
dards. And it does pose a serious intellectual 
problem, because it refuses to fit conveniently 
into, the standard moulds. A cogent left-wing 
analysis might help elevate the level of Irish 
political discourse. Neither the communists 
nor anyone else huve risen to the challenge. 
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Hard-line loser 


Donald Sassoon 
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L*uomo cbe sognava la lotta armata 
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The “man who dreamed of the armed struggle" 
was Pietro Sccchia, one of the leaders of the 
Italian Resistance, later deputy lender of the 
Italian Communist Party (PCI) and its lending 
organizer unfll his downfall in 1954. Miriam 
Mafal is an independent-minded communist, 
one of Italy’s top political journalists, and she 
knew both Sccchia and Pnlmiro TogUnttl. But 
although she has close knowledge or the parly 
leadership, she does not seem to have been 
given privileged access to the party’s archives 
and, for L'uomo cite sognava la lotta armata, 
she has had to rely on her personal contacts and 
on Secchia’s published works, particularly his 
diaries. Until the archives are opened this book 
is likely to remain our most reliable source on 
Secchia,-.: 

Itis the story of a loser, and the contrast 
between him and the victorious Toglinttl is 
poignantly stressed at the beginning of the 
book, in a description of their first meeting 
after the Resistance was disbanded. Secchia, 
who had been one of the partisans’ leaders, had 
; s^en Togliatti for fifteen years, thirteen of 
Which he had spent in prison or in confinement 

■ °/Hbe tiny island of Ventotene. Togliatti, by 
ihei? deputy Prim? Minister, had never seen 

. “*e inside of a Fascist jail - after representing 
[be Comintern In Spain! during the Civil War, 

• Je spent the Second World War in Moscow as a 

Coniintem leader. ' • ^ 

: experiences had been very different 

: horn Secchia’s and his “dreams", if this su- 
p f e ^® Political realist had any, specifically ?x- 

■ . a Socialist insurrection or any attempt to 

: ®®*|?te : .the^ Soviets, •!?' We. must not db as was 

Russia’’ he told his followers.after his 
^bhti to Jtaly jti 1944; “we must follow a new 
.• road to sodaitsm, we can no longer be a 

; W- bf agitators but must build ' n mass party , 
; Wtend bwr alliances to the middle classes, and 

1 i co-operate In government with the 

for Secchia the Re 


sistance wns the first stage of a socialist revolu- 
tion which would see the working classes and 
the bourgeoisie in two distinct camps. He be- 
lieved in only one kind of socialism: that in- 
augurated by Lenin and developed by Stalin. 

Unhappy with Togliatti's plan, Secchia 
established direct contact with Stalin. But Sta- 
lin was too shrewd to try to split the PCI. 
Moreover he hoped for a docile Italian Com- 
munist Party, similar to tlmt in France. During 
tiie Cold War Togliatti’s long-term strategy 
and Sccchin’s fundamentalist line coexisted un- 
.easily. When Stalin died in 1953, Secchia be- 
llieved that impending de-Stalinization would 
.diminish Togliatti’s prestige in Italy. 

In 1954 Secchia's career was ruined by nts 
friend and confidant, Giulio Seniga, who, con- 
vinced that Secchiu would never be able to 
stand up to Togliatti, stole secret documents 
and the equivalent of £320,000 from Secchia s 
safe. He also annexed the PCI’s secret papers 
and caches of money which, in all likelihood, 
had been sent from Moscow and was lo be used 
■ if the Party were forced underground. Seniga 
probably hoped that this money could be used 
io start ia new, authentically revolutionary 
party, but nothing came of it except fpr the 
downfall of Secchia. Accused of having been 
naive and misguided in. his friendship with 
Seniga, Secchia was gradually removed from 

all positions of power. - . ■ 

After 1956, as de-Stahmzatjon continued, 
Secchia became , more and more of a relic, a 

poignant figure fighting past battles. In i the tap: 
1960s, however, he became a symbol for a new 
generation of dreamers of armed strugges, 
precursori-of the Red Brigades terrorists > Me 
ihe wealthy publisher Giangiacorao Feltnnclh 
who died while planting a bomb by an electpc- 

ity pylon. Mafai successfully kighUghts the way 
j n w ht c h the insiirfectiatust. soul of the PCI, 
exorcized bythe development of the ‘‘Italian 
roadto socialism", was revivified in tijj wave 
of “red” terrorism, Secchia, who neither in 
spired rior led it, was its link with theglonous 
: p as t of the Resistance. He died in 1973, con- 
: ' vinced that he had been poisoned by the CIA. 

Hie PCI held a rather embarrassed memorial 
I serviceable thousands of Milan : Uritauty 

students commemorated him, waving red flags 

and singing the “Internationale 
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HENRY ASHBY TURNER 

German Big Business and the Rise of Hitler 

504pp. New York: Oxford University Press. 
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The argument that the Nazi party was the paid 
agent of big-business interests was pervasive in 
socialist and communist circles in the 1930s. 
Then it seemed a powerful explanatory 
hypothesis; now it is confined to the ritual in- 
cantations of an outdated communist ortho- 
doxy in its last bastions, the Soviet Union and 
the German Democratic Republic. For thirty 
years historians have been more concerned 
with the relationships between the Nazi party 
and the world of small business men from 
which it drew so much of its support. Yet old 
hypotheses leave their litter behind in text- 
books and works of popularization and Henry 
Ashby Turner Jnr is determined to get rid of 
every last bit of this pollution. In a long, sus- 
tained and splendidly accomplished piece of 
historical research he has traced to the last 
discoverable fact and implication every contact 
between the world of German big business and 
the Nazi party until Hitler became Chancellor. 

Big business is defined for this purpose as 
joint-stock companies with a nominal capital of 
at least 20 million post-stabilization marks. 
Although this includes only a little more than L 
per cent of German joint-stock companies it 
embraces nearly half the total capital value of 
all such companies in Germany. The world of 
the successful German capitalist was one of a 
high level of capital concentration and also a 
high degree of association and integration in 
closely knit representational organizations and 
pressure groups. It is with this rich and influen- 
tial group, well organized and able to speak 
with a decisive voice in political affairs, that 
Professor Turner deals: the owners and direc- 
tors of the great steel, coal, chemical, electric-, 
ify and banking corporations, in many cases 
firms which were dominant on the world as 
well as the German stage. As he rightly 

ttWMS spent on allegatioris^and 
refutations. 

When the Nazis had only an insignificant 
representation in the Reichstag their connecr 
dons with the world of big business were 
equally insignificant- Even after their remark- 
able success in the 1930 elections the increase 
in the money they received from big business 
.. was small by the side of the party's other re? 

. sources. It consisted of small occasional pay- 


ments to individual leading party members or 
to local newspapers, made- with the intention of 
influencing the party in a more “moderate" 
direction. Thus people like Funk, Goeringand 
Gregor Strasser, rather than the party, got 
small funds for specific puposes. The origin of 
these payments was usually, even in the case of 
companies as large as the Deutsche Bank or 
the United Steel Works, the meddlesome 
eccentricity or the political naivety of indi- 
vidual business men acting against the consen- 
sus of their colleagues. Big business as a whole, 
however, and probably these firms too, if they 
made substantial political contributions, made 
them to two other “bourgeois” or “republican" 
parties, as Turner styles them, the Deutsche 
Volkspartei and the Deutsche-nationale Volk- 1 
spartei. The problem was that what counted in 
the new democracy was not money but votes, 
and these two parties did not have many votes. 
Even to keep the ones they had. they diverged 
from the wishes of their big-business friends. 

It was, however, even less realistic to try to 
buy influence over the new mass movement. 
Big business was also deeply distrustful of the 
vague, ignorant, contradictory and often radi- 
cal economic posturings of the Nazis. As for 
Hitler, he had no wish to be beholden to big 
business and his tactics were to neutralize its 
influence. He did not need its financial sup- 
port, but nor did he want it to try to stop him 
from coming to power. Thus he made consider- 
able efforts to meet the leaders of big business 
in their exclusive world and to speak more 
softly before them. This was all that was in- 
volved in Hitler's famous speech to the Indus- 
try Club in Ddsseldorf in January 1932 or in the 
common front between the Nazis and the big- 
business parties formed at Harzburg in Octo- 
ber 1931. In fact real big business was simply 
not present in the Harzburg front and held few 
delusions about the possibility of a “national" 
front including the Nazis which would defend 
its interests. It supplied less money in early 
1932 to its two favourite parties as they became 
less effective , without increasing its support to 
the Nazis. 

The business men in the Keppler circle 
which began to work out a future Nazi econo- 
mic policy in 1932 wefe marginal figures, most 
of whom dropped out anyway. Where addi- 
tional cash came frdfii big business in spring 
1932, like that from IG Farben or Friedrich 
Flick, this was only “reinsurance" money to be 
judged against larger sums paid elsewhere, and 
it was often paid without the knowledge of 
those at the top. By autumn 1932 big business 
had tenninated even these small flirtations 
and, acting for the first time in a unified way, 
paid large sums to Improve von Papen's elec- 
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JEFFREY. HERF 

Reactionary Modernism: Technology, culture 
and poUticsin Weimar arid the Third Reich 
251pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 

. 0521265665 

The success of the National Socialists in Ger- 
many lay largely in their ability to attract peo- 
ple of widely different beliefs and preoccupa- 
V tions. One of the most remarkable of, their :■ 
achievements Wds their capacity to combine an • i 
anti-ntodeimist ideology .with the recruitment. • 
and utilizatiqtrof . engineers arid technologists.' 
Hitherto' it has seemed likely - extrapolating . 

I from the weli-known case qf Albert Speer - 
that the Nazis’' appeal to, technologist? was 
mainly an rippdrturdst one, since, in spite of the 
.public assertion of pre-industrial social values, 

: the new regime. With its emphasis on rearms- 1 
. tnent and large-scale public works, worijid gjive ! 
* an opportunity to engineers arid architects to 
' 'make a career, for themselves, whatev^r tbeir 
ideological beliefs. Now Jeffrey Herf; ih his 
■ most interesting and original study, Reaction*)' 
ary Modernism .' Technology, culture and poli- 
tics in Weimar and the Third Reich, has drawn 
atten tion to a strain in German social thought 
which madeit possible to link the ideals of the 
new technology of the twentieth century to the 
concepts of the German Volksgerneinsch aft 
and of the uniqueness gf the German spiritual 


. experience: He starts with a remark of Thomas 
. Marin: “The. really characteristic and danger- 
ous aspect of National Socialism Was its mix- 
ture qf robust modernity and an affirmative 
stance towards progress combined with dream? 
of the. past: a highly technological romantic- 
,, ism.?* Goebbels made the same point, in a 
speech at the opening of the Berlin Motor 
Show in 1939: “National SoctaUsrii understood 
fww to take the squlless framework of fechno- 
: logy and fill it with rhythm and hot impulses of 
our time." Herf suggests how this was done. 

He ^iscusses some of the thinkers who con-* 
; pouted totlje the 1920 b, 

; but who were also trying to fit technology into 
•their ' systems Spongier, Ernst Jfloger, 
Heidegger; Sombart, Cart Schmitt, Hans 
’ Freyer. But , he also - and this is perhaps the 
most rewarding part of the book- look* at the 
. ideology of the German p^ofeBsioprt engineers 1 
and at the numerous journals and books which 


they published w^th name* Ifte Tcchnlk and 
; Kultuf 6r DieTechnikats Kuluirmacht inwti^b 
they stress the Importance of. creating- 
: oology which; Would be , “German, spiritual, 
crismic,. whole, periflanent/formed aiid order- 

■ ly^.Atatimewhenin t 932 onJy 20 percent <fl; 

tiie onstoeeririn siraduates of the iechni rni.il ni_ 


that; an i^ogyiwto combined nationalist 
appeal With the promise q£ a t^dtnoldgi^l fu^ . 
ture for Oermhfly in whicirihq engineers would 
have an honoured-pjqtie^k frjftid tb jfeatt. 
support.- 


tion chances, n hopeless cause. The Nazi parly 
was now following a course that "alienated 
virtually all of big business”. Tim meeting be- 
tween Hitler and von Papen in January 1933, 
just before Hitler became Chancellor, in the 
house of the Cologne banker Kurt von Schrod- 
er, was of virtually no significance in spite of 
the importance attached to it by so many histo- 
rians, and did not represent in nny way a last- 
minute deal by the business world with the 
Nazis. Big business exercised no influence 
whatsoeveronHindenburg’s eventual decision 
to name Hitler Chancellor. 

All this is demonstrated by the most meticu- 
lous research into the surviving papers of pri- 
vate business men, public companies and busi- 
ness associations. In this respect Turner's book 
is a fine example of how it is possible by sheer 
persistence to find out answers. But beyond 
the level of establishing the facts the book is 
not such a shining example, it ends with a 
peroration denouncing theory ns incompatible 
with unbiased history. “The concrete events of 
history occur because of the actions of human 
beings". Turner writes. This may or may not be 
so; but it is rather a grand conclusion to draw 
from demonstrating the falseness of a theory 
which few people now accept anyway. And if it 
is a just one, how are we to comprehend the 
actions of human beings? In this particular 
case, how should we comprehend the actions 
of business leaders who did so little to forestall 
those “blunders" of the "military men and 
politicians", who. Turner argues, actually 
brought Hitler to power? 

He exonerates big business men not only 
from the charge of having paid for the Nazis 
but also, less convincingly, from that of under- 
mining the republic. Can we simply attribute 
their limited awareness of how deadly, even to 
their own interests, the danger from Hitler and 
the Nad party was to the accidental coinci- 
dence of about 750 individual human atti- 
tudes? It was, Turner tells us, “myopia”, and 
he has many other hard things to say about his 
business men too. But how much they had in 
common! 

Most of them thoroughly objected to a 
democratic republic in which, their own in- 
terests could not claim a superior place over 
those of the great mass of the population. Even 
the DNVP which they supported was only 
nominally and temporarily democratic. In re- 
ality it was waiting for its chance to overthrow 
the democracy. One reason why big business 
gave so much support to von Papen in autumn 
1932 was because he intended to change the 
constitution for one less democratic which 
would guarantee a better share of the rewards 
to big business. Had Hitler really been the 


There was already a lot of writing about the 
place of technology In German culture which 
prepared the way for the Nazis' success in ex- 
ploiting the dissatisfaction of the engineers. 
Ernst Jfinger combined the use of the machine 
as a : metaphor with a vision of the machine as 
an essential element inwpr, an element which 
would “hammer, chisel and harden” a new race 
of men. “Every hand gripped on a machine 
suggests a shot will be fired.” (How far he 
changed his mind in bis later works after his 
disillusionment with National Socialism is 
y :anotlfer.questibn:ihe sadistic battle scenes in 

■ A iifden MarMorlcllppen are. fought with dogs 
-rattier .fora guns.): Arid, even Spengler, the 

most pessimistic of the writers discussed by 
Herf, who had written in Vie Decline , of the 

■ VKesr that “the machine ' is the devil" , tried, 
rierf suggests, , to ma^ej amends in his Der 

} MettsOt^dleTecWk (1931) by denying that 
. .pe yas hostile fo technology, though perhaps 
' the op|y .result is to technology to the char- 

,/p actenstics of the Faustian age rushing to its 
. . ^ technology jwas something 

: -wWdL^ad to! ,bia “temed" and somehow re&- 

i hhd ra^ 

. , absorbed into foe Gfetman All the think- 

“odeptoi (or indeed into iny 
• Other] is Hetdeoonr . . 


radical, populist, representative Iribaneolfo [ 
people. Hint for tactical reasons hcdaiJ! 
he in the elections of November 1932 d-t 
business world would have been even i 
antagonistic to him. Unable to tolerate 
tica I society in which their share of the k*1 
was constrained by the claims of otheisjiKto. 
ing the poor, the old. the out-of-work and h 
weak . they ended up with the wrong author^ 
rinn leadership. Less than u month after Hito 
became Chancellor they were fared to a 
meeting with a demand to provide one-ami* 
hair limes as much financial support for the 
Nnzis in the March 1933 elections - wins 
results if they were "wrong" would be igMaj 
anyway - as they lind provided in 1932 for n* 
Pnpen to keep out the Nazis. Their allege* 
“republican" political friends, still by Ear the 
majority of the ministers, were notin evidence 
Like sensible business men they coughed q 
peacefully. Also in common were their pet- 
judiccs, fears, ignorance, greed and gennl 
selfishness, us the book amply shows. An 
there not the beginnings of a theory here soaa- 
where? 

We are not, after all, concerned solely wi& 
why German business behaved at that timeii 
this way, but with the relationship of big be* 
ness to society as a whole; about the posahk 
differences between the behaviour of big bii 
ness in Germany and elsewhere in sinib 
situations when faced with the problem e! 
distributing rewards in a democracy; about to 
reactions to what Professor Turner himself ifr 
pedtedly hypothesizes to be the financial aids 
of the welfare state, which even in the 1921k 
"may well have undermined Germany'secom- 
mic vitality"; and about its hostility to (box 
whom Turner, regrettably often for one so 
bent on accuracy, slips into calling “leftists' 
and “Marxists”. These are all issues of great 
present relevance and constitute one reaso* 
why people will be so interested in this book. 
They may find they will wish to make mortd 
the facts than the nuthor. 

Lastly, though, I would entirely agree vii 
him that the first thing we need from &*» 
that they should be accurate. He has worW 
hard and long in a field where repeated facto 
statements turn out not to be facts at all, when 
the real facts nre especially hard to discern, 
and where blatant lies are still disseminated kj 
powerful people for political purposes 
no longer, at least for us, have much to daw 
our perceptions of the Nazi party and the«b 
lapse of Germany's first true democracy. 
is a book with certain very high qualities, * 
major work on a vital subject. It at once rfr 
places all previous works on the samesubjw 
and, whnt is more, deserves to. 


ogy, soems to have blamed the dovelopn^V 
technology for the Seinsvcrgessenhelii 
which for a short period lie believed thatmof , 
was going to rescue the German people. 

Reading Jeffrey HerFs book - and 
grateful to him for having wrestle d Us . 
through so many pages of indigestible 
man, of which what he calls “the fog of JW 
prose" must have been the least irapentin* 
one realizes just how different the tie 
intellectual experience has been fro ra 
either Britain or France. One has pnjy . 
pare HerFs German engineers with ine^ 
technocrats of the 1930s - even if bo® 8 ^ 

did end up supporting the Vichy r6gira e '' .. 

that they inhabit two; quite different in 
toal worlds. It has recently been sugge^jg 

the peculiarities of German history 
exaggerated, and that the German 
did not diverge very far from that 0*. 
industrialized countries. This niayo®,^,, 
far as economic organization is ww® , \ ^ 
Jeffrey Herf shook brings outtheetf JJj, 

; divergence of Gerinan thought from . > 1 

tipn of the European Enllghtenmen^ ^ . 

lit German-Soviet Relations in the 
Friendship from necessity (206pp- O • 

0 566 007967) the three authors, fte 
D. S. Morris and A. R. Peters, show J # ; 
friendship between the two count . n ».jofc 
of calculation rather than secur e its 

; fluctuating as each party sought , . . > 

. own particular national interest- ' . 
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The Ivory Tower I 1 

ANTHONY KENNY 

In ihese essays Anthony Kenny shows how a philosophical approach 
can throw light on topics of urgent practical concern. They deal with legal 
topics, with the relationship between psychiatry and the courts, with the 
structure oF education, and with the Issues oJ nuclear war and nuclear 
deterrence. 

160 pag es, 515.00 p « i taws rp 

Thinking about Social Thinking 

An Introduction to the Philosophy of the Social Sciences 
ANTONY FLEW 

Antony Flew insists throughout this provocative book that the social 
sciences have attracted more than their fair share ol misconceptions and 
Wishful thinking 1 , and attempts to right these wrongs by giving the reader 
a dear view of the goals amt methods of modern social science. 

232 pages, hardback & 1 6.50 to 63t Htaosj 
paperback S5.95 to 631 uidi Xi 


The State 

Authority and Autonomy 
BILL JORDAN 

in (his remarkable work of social and political theory. Bill Jordan 
evaluates both (he theory of the state and Its workings and failings in 
western, communist and developing countries. 

376 pages, S 1 9.50 to 63 1 1 -1273 8j 
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Dreamtime 

HANS PETER DUERR 

Translated by Felicitas Goodman 
‘A readable and reliable book, one of 
the best documented works on witchcraft 
to have appeared In the last decade. 1 
Professor I. Culianu. History of Religions 
Orignally published to great acclaim in 
Germany, this controversial book on 
witchcraft and primllivlsi cults is now 
available In English for the first time. 


474 pages, 8 1 7.50 (0«i l ms s> 
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JEFFREY: RICHARDS and ANTHONY ALDGATE 
j -i'Afejdnailrig and enjoyable book. Rim buffs will buy iU hope 
Ijjstorfehs Wll|;nol be too snooty to buy it too.' John Rbo, 

1 toN; careful study of ten Important films. Richards and Aldgaiehave 
a ntojor contribution . . . people havB received professorships for. 

: ltes. A|Hhu r MarwIck. Wem Society {. , 

Illustrated. ^ paperback 86.80 (083 1 D • 
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Reality and Reason 

Sean sayers 

. Sean Sayers develops and defends a dialectical and realist theory of 
knowledge coveting, as lie does so, a number of fundamental areas In 
'epistemology. His basic thesis Is that all ideas reflect reality, and this lie 
elaborates wi(l\ reference to onolytlcal and continental philosophy, and to 
Descartes. Locke, Berkeley, Hume. Kant and Hegel. 

272 pages, hardback fi 1 7.B0 to 031 14022 uj 
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Understanding Marx 

A Reconslmctlon and Critique of Capital and lls Classical 
Antecedents 

ROBERT PAUL WOLFF 

; The enormous growth ol debate and discussion about the theories of 
Karl Marx has been largely untouched by the rehabilitation of his political 
Konomy, In part because of (he forbidding nature ol much of the 


iwraiure. rota w>oK describes in accessiuic terms 11 k twin™ >■>«- 
■ IradilRin of dasskal political economy from Adam Smith to Marx, 

256 pages, hardback 822.50 iu rot H 2 M si 
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Grammar 

GERALD GAZDAR. EWAN 
KLEIN, GEOFFREY PULLUM 
and IVAN SAG 

This keenly awaited book sets out in 
full for the first time what is perhaps the 
most promising and productive new 
approach to syntactic theory, the 
linguistic framework known as 
Generalized Phrase Structure Grammar, 
ft presents and illustrates this by 
applying it to English syntax In some 
detail. 

288pages.hardbackS25.00 jneai i3=osa> 
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Women of the Medieval World 

Edited by JULIUS KIRSHNER and SUZANNE WEMPLE 

An examination of the status and lives of women In Europe during the 
Middle Ages, this book is concerned both with the role of women fn the 
religious life of the time, and with the family and relations between men 
and women. The contributors include Lydia Leah Oils, Helen Rodnite 
Lemay. Julius Kirshner. Jo Ann McNamara. Suzanne Wemple and Phyllis 
Roberts. 

386 pages, 827.50 (0 631 13872 21 


Writing Marxist History 

R.S. NEALE 

This book considers the power of Marxist, materialist explanations of 
change In England over three centuries, by examining the experience of 
those who lived through this change. It is about writing history - seen as 
the constant interplay between explanalive theory and micro-study in 
which the historian makes the Imaginative leap into the past to understand 
the way in which broad Ideas operate In people's lives. 

352 pages, 819.50 106311405141 


The Great Arch 

English Stale Formation as Cultural Revolution 



On Signs 

Edited by MARSHALL BLONSKY 

An anthology of post-structuralist thought, some of the World's leading 
theoretical writers reveal the textual and interpretive strategies at work In 
literature, pornography, marketing, film, 'lingerie 1 and newspapers. 
Contributors Include: Roland Barthes, Jacques Derrida, Umberto Era. 
'Michel Foucault, Jacques Lacon, Julia Kristeva and Geoffrey Hartman. 

(September) 59-1 pages, hardback 827.50 w cat 10261 21 
paperback 88.93 10 631 10270 x> 


Discourse Semantics 

PIETER A.M. SEUREN 

This book makes a major advance in semantic theory by showing that 
the meanings of sentences are determined not only by their truth 
conditions but also by (heir conditions for use In coherent discourse. 

560 pages. S29.50 to«i n594 11 


William Blake 

EDWARD LARRISSY 

In a highly original account of Blake's verse and Illustrations. Edward 
Larrissy draws on Marxist anc| Derridean principles to examine the 
intellectual and religious tradition within which Blake Worked. The book is 
one of the first (heOrqiical anrf accessible accounij of Blake's verse. 

Rereading Literature 

(September) !92 pages, hardback 812.50 (063ii34M9) 
paperback 83.95 (063ii3SW9) 

Other titles In the Rereading Literature Series: 

Charles Dickens by Steven Connor 
Emily Bront6 by James Kavanagh 
Alexander Pope by Laura Brown 
W.H. Auden by Stan Smith forthcoming 
Alfred Tennyson by Alan Sinfleki forthcoming 
Geoffrey Chaucer by Stephen Knlghl forthcoming 


PAPERBACKS 

Leader? We Deservq, ; 

ALISTAIR WANT ■ ^ 

■ 'Engagingly dlscurs|ve book which takes on Hitter and Margaret 
Thatcher as well as middle management. Mew 
J 'Alistair Mant'S views art as provocative as his title.. Busing Review 
•, one of the wqrld's experts on management here analyse p 

political. Industrial, military; rtli^ous - with characteristic depth and 

Insjghl; 

258 pages.paperback S5.9B (Q63l | «s , l) 


1^111 


With a Foreword by G.E. Aylmer 

This is a work of courage, scope and immense thoroughness ... It 
presents a challenging case which cannot be brushed aside.’ G.E. Aylmer 
from the Foreword 

A pioneering work which takes up E.P. Thompson's famous challenge to 
Marxists to reconstruct the pieces of the great arch which in fad. In the 
epochal sense, makes up ihe bourgeois revolution’. 

280 pages, hardback &18.50 (0 631 r 4056 9) 
paperback 87.95 i0 63ii405S7) 


PAYING & 
CHOOSING 


ECONOMICS 


Paying and Choosing 

The Intelligeni Person's Guide to 
the Mixed Economy 
LEO PLIATZKY 
This Is a thoughtful examinatioh of the 
question ol public and private ownership 
and the relationship between them. SVt 
Leo Pliaizky, with a wealth of Inside 
Information, has written a provocative 
and Hvely.book which cuia. through a . 
great deal of .woolly political thinkfng on ' 
both the Left and the Right. 


176 pages, £12.50 \o S3i -Man $) : 


THEOLOGY 


Feminist Interpretation of the Bible 

Edited by LETTY M, RUSSELL 

A lucid and timely book, this is the result of a collaborative effort on the 
part of a group of well-known theologians, historians and biblical scholars 
- all of them women - to clarify the distinctive character of feminist 
biblical interpretation. The book brings together perspectives from 
Jewlsh/Chrlflllan. Black/White. Calhollc/Proteslant women, and In 
particular develops an awareness of the Third World presence In the 
Church. 

(August) 232 pages, hardback £22.50 10 63 1 i4ss» i> 

paperback £7.95 <0 63114581 3) ------------- 



The Novel In Antiquity 

TOMAS HAGG 

The best available guide to (he subject In English ... It covers a great 
deal.' Times Literary Supplement ■ 

‘Very successful; it is a thorough and thoughtful piece of work ... 
splendidly produced.' Bulletin of the Joint Association of Classical Teachers 

278 pages. Illustrated. parerback £6 95 re sari JMi 8} 


The End of taw? 

TIMOTHY O'HAGAN;' ... 

This book subjects the legal systems of advanced capitalist states to 
much-needed Jurisprudential scrutiny. In bringing together threfe usually- 
isolated approaches - the contemporary Anglo-American Jurisprudence of 
Had and Dworkin. ihe classics of nineteenth-century social theory, and Ihe. 
recent work of civil rights .campaigners - It makes a provocative 
contribution to political and legal jheoiy. , 

192 pages, paperback [Soptemberj&tLflS <0631 ny«4) 
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Tireless and wholehearted 


Patricia Craig 
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DOROTHY SHERIDAN (Editor) 

Among You Taking Notes. . The wartime 
diary of Naomi Mitchison 1939-1945 
352pp. Gollancz. £12.95. 

0575035617 

Naomi Mitchison was among the people de- 
tailed by Mass-Observation to record their 
doings throughout the last war, in the interests 
of social research; the resulting diary, we learn 
from an author's foreword, runs to about a 
million words, though most of them have been 
excluded from the present volume in the in- 
terests of conciseness. It can't have been easy 
to cut down the diary to a publishable size: 
does one keep every comment about evacuees, 
for instance, and their taste in food? Clearly it 
can't be done, even if the material that goes has 
a bearing on the social pattern required by 
Mass-Observation, and even if shortening 
occasions some unimportant distortions. In the 
diary extracts included by Naomi Mitchison in 
her memoir You May Well Ask (1979), for 
example, we find the author dissuading her 
children from giving all their blankets to the 
evacuees, “with a vision of winter and unhe- 
ated house". This sensible vision is now attri- 
buted to the children themselves, who start to 
look unduly thoughtful as a result. A very small 
point; but it makes us wonder about the effects 
of elision elsewhere. 

By 1939 the Mitchison family was based at 
Carradale House, in Kin tyre, though Naomi's 
husband, Dick, continued to work in London, 
the eldest son was at Cambridge studying 
medicine and the other children attended va- 
rious schools, boarding for the most part. 
Naomi Mitchison, born Haldane, had married 
in 1916 and wrote a lot of her first novel while 
pushing a pram along the Chelsea Embank- 
ment, indifferent to the collisions with “other 
prams or people" which happened from time to 
time. It's a picturesque start to a literary 
career. The Conquered , set in the first century 
bc, came out in 1923 and earned a good deal of 
praise for its author; E. M. Forster wrote her a 
fan letter about it. It : wuuft untiUhe mid- 1930s, 

Dorothy L. Sayers and Rosamond Lehmann, 
faking- -a very disparaging view of what it 
labelled apropos of these three, "the educated 
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Authorship 

‘In the prison, others could wear 
■Her false teeth, that was the point 
Of the story raising his hat 

He rhoved towards Lesser Hill, on the Strand. 
I had meant to ask him about that, 

And the ghost-daggers pf Tibet. ; 

, Entering his grounds', tie unlocked 
The.wicket-feate of turret and stair j 
While he was there ' 

Everything had a chapter in it. 

■ He lived a life Of delighted alternatives. 

He had the odour of mindfulness 
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popular novelist”. Earlier literary difficulties 
included running into trouble with her pub- 
lishers over her habit of alluding to things like 
trouser buttons, then considered obscene. 
Enormously active and prolific [The Con- 
quered was the first of more than seventy 
books). Naomi Mitchison had her own way of 
dealing with these and other setbacks. At one 
point in the diary, after getting frightfully fed 
up and howling, she goes off to shoot a deer (a 
gory episode ensues); Eater, dejected again, “I 
went into the garden and shot a bullfinch”. It's 
not that shooting raises the spirits - on the 
contrary, she hates to do it - but simply that 
taking some positive, unpleasant action helps. 

Such low moments, fortunately, are rare in a 
life much taken up with children, writing, poli- 
tics. farming, social pursuits, many, many visi- 
tors, and so on. How did she fit it all in (not to 
mention writing it ail down, and not being in 
the least sparing of words)? Domestic help was 
common at the time, of course - at River 
Court, their Hammersmith home, the Mitch- 
isons had five indoor servants and u nurse -and 
made certain activities possible for the lady of 
the house; but this doesn't wholly account for 
the many obligations undertaken by Naomi 
Mitchison and carried out efficiently and 
cheerfully. At Carradale, it's true, there are 
people to deal with cooking and housework 
and bed-wetting evacuees; with the farming 
business, though, Naomi Mitchison doesn't 
shirk anything expected of her, however stren- 
uous (driving a tractor) or tedious (paper- 
work) or disagreeable (removing warble flies 
from cattle). As a passionate socialist, she is 
always at pains not to act like a laird, though 
she occasionally finds it useful to adopt the 
manner of one - for instance, when it comes to 
hurrying in high dudgeon to the local Manse, 
and there applying the term “bullies and 
cowards” to the wife and sister of the Presby- 
terian minister. 

The Lady of Carradale House never loses 
sight of certain contradictions in her way of 
life. In You May Well Ask , "You may well 
ask”, she says, how the socialism professed by 
her and her friends w.is reconciled with the 
inherited assets they didn't relinquish; and 
..briskly supplies thp answer: it wasn’t. It was all 
a matter of intelligent compromise, doing 
one’s best within the existing system and never 
ceasing to be productively concerned with 
schemes for social betterment, 


In common with other Soviet cnfluihiastt. 
Naomi Mitchison is dispirited by the position 
taken up by Russia at the start of the war. and 
correspondingly elated by the developments of 
June 1941 - though, as she acknowledges, 
having Russia in it, on the side of the Allies, 
“doesn’t make war any better or nobler a 
thing". Earlier that year, on a round of visits 
which took her away from Carradale for a 
month or (wo, she had found everyone in the 
snutli talking about bombs, and sat through an 
air raid herself, registering only "a few bumps 
like distant shovelling of coal". When Glasgow 
is hit she notes the shocked state of those 
afflicted, who don’t joke about it like the resi- 
lient Londoners. A succession of land- 
girls are taken on at Carradale House, mid 
there's accommodation and cosseting loo for 
the Free French (“a hell of a sweat being sym- 
pathetic in a foreign language”). Photogruplis 
from the period show the author wearing de- 
lectable Fnir Isle jerseys and beautifully sturdy 
slioes, in which she is sometimes obliged to 
wade through moorland mud and rivers in pur- 
suance of some creditable object. At various 


tunes we find her flirting with Neil Gunn m fYllYI PQ f 
ing talks in members of the ATS and 

fanners' associations, and struggling toS 

iz c :• h ‘ ,lf - | ’. , ’ r " l;,,nh - siic >«'ps io « 2 r^TiiPPvor 

debating society at the village hall i Antony oeevui 
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a visit, she takes tea with n “lady in a IVeflaf Trtmsiatea y » 

Loneliness hat". Every issue that arisesS ' 368pp. Cape- £8.95. 


Crimes of the colossus 


The identity-gap 


i.oneuness urn . uvery issue tliat arises fogags 
her attention: whether it's right to consider the 
Gaelic past mi impediment to social change 
the importance or unimportance of maiibi 
fidelity. In a note to Tom IlarrissonofMass- 
Observation, written many years later but k. 
raring to her wartime diary, she remarks, “A 
lot of it was about being tired". Her prim 
foreword contains the comment that thediarut 
- her former self - doesn't strike her as being 
especially likeable. She seems wrong on both 
counts: lassitude, or at least its effects, n con- 
tinuously kept at buy; and it's impossible nottg 
relish the character, as well ns the goings-on, d 
someone who was never half-hearted about 
anything. 


New strengths, old ideals 


Mary Lefkowitz 

D’ANN CAMPBELL 

Women at War with America: Private lives in a 
patriotic era 

304pp. Harvard University Press. £17.50. 

0674 95475 0 

In this century American women have had 
two major opportunities to escape from what 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton had called their “bon- 
dage”. Universal suffrage, granted in time for 
women to vote in the presidential election of 
1920, provided a first chance for women to 
express their grievances in ways that would bc 
effective, legally and politically. During the 
struggle to win the right to vote, which hud 
been carried out in Great Britain and the 
United States since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the leaders of the women’s suffrage 
movement had predicted that women would 
use their new power to change not only tlicir 
own lives but the values of society ns n whole. 
When the vote appeared to have brought little 
change to traditional patterns of existence, 
feminists argued that most women were still 
ignorant mid inexperienced. But even In the 
1930s there was no evidence that women had 
found for themselves or communicated to male 
voters a new “feminine" political method in 
which social and moral values dominated. 

The second opportunity for women to break 
with tradition came with the Second World 
War. Women entered the labour force in the 
kinds of jobs they had never held before, In 
factory assembly lines, in control of heavy 
machinery, in army or navy uniform. Women 
were also employed in conventional women’s 
roles, as nurses or waitresses, but at higher pay 
than In peacetime. Women became salesmen, 
clerks and even butchers. Those women too 
who did not earn a wage took on new responsi-r , 
bilities, 1 in challenging volunteer work, and 
. eVeh in the horde, where shortages, iratipning, 
constant removals or long separation from 
their, husbands made ordinary life compli- 
cated' if not hard. Most women seem to have 


only acceptable male applicants were seventeen 
year-old university freshmen. Experienced 
male clerks stayed away from the now pre- 
dominately female ranks of secretaries. Bet 
like American university students, who ot- 
tered the job market intermittently to raise 
cash to support their studies, while remaininj 
basically committed to getting their degrees, 
most American women after the war appearta 
have been primarily interested in pursuing 
their work as home-makers. 

In discussing why the wartime women failed 
to live up to today's feminist ideals, Campbd 
is careful not to go beyond the evidence. Male 
antipathy certainly played an important rote 
many trade unions were actively hostile to 
women, and only those unions which admitted 
women before the war (for instance, in Ik 
garment industry) continued to admit the 
afterwards. Mule other ranks were, particular 
hostile, “and worked ngainst any good flat 
women soldiers could do for the war effort"; 
they insisted that women remain in menW 
and clerical jobs, even though it was eta 
from British practice and from expcriiwifc 
in Washington and several other 
that WAACs could competently "mBD” fe* - 
aircraft batteries. To sorne degree, the menwre 
afraid for their jobs; women, even when fflff 
did the same work, were almost Invariably p# 
less tlum men. Men were also wnryoftbc#' 
ual temptation offered by the proximity « 
women; rumours circulated that women 
advancement by offering sexual favours; IW 
women soldiers, nurses and even factory ww* 
crx were promiscuous, "loose'* and, still J®** 
shockingly, lesbians. But since some male to- 
workers were evidently supportive and 
■dative, much of the blame (or credit) . 
women's retreat from the market-place Djw 
fall on the women themselves. During the ■ 
women factory workers complained of to?®; 
Acuities of mnnaging work and family Jr? 
taneously. One observed that most ni# 5 
got only three hours sleep. In 1943, 75 per 
of youna women preferred the role of 


Translated by Magda Bogm 
368 pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224 02231 8 

in a recent diatribe, ex cathedra, Anthony 
Burgess asserted that “the Great Contempor- 
ary South American Novel" was imprisoning 
iuclf in rigid rules. The rashness of such gener- 
alizations should bc self-evident . but if it is not , 
w now have Isabel Allendc's book to disprove 
Burgess's thesis. 

The first chapter, set early in the century, 
seems to belong firmly in the school of magical 
realism. Severo del Valle, n liberal politician, 
and his wife Nlvea have two daughters; Rosa 
the beautiful, a terrestrial mermaid with green 
hair, and Clara, a psychokinetic and clair- 
voyant. There is also the eccentric Uncle Mar- 
co, traveller, crazy inventor and collector of 
magic books, who seems to be a cross between 
Melquiades the gypsy and the first Buendla in 
One Hundred Years of Solitude. A closer look, 
though, suggests that Isabel Allcnde’s tongue 
is lightly in her cheek. It soon becomes clear 
that she has taken the genre to flip it over. The 
metaphorical house, the themes of time and 
. power, the machista violence and the unstop- 
. pable merry-go-round of history: all of these 
are reworked and then examined from the 
other side - from a woman’s perspective . For- 
tunately, there is too much humanity in her 
book for the characters to become ossified by 
! symbolism; the story-telling is so natural that 
one risks overlooking the richness of allusion. 

In the first scene, Clara the clairvoyant child 
sms through the priest’s lascivious account of 
• hell's tortures. She is denounced from the pul- 
: pit as possessed by demons. It is a telling fore- 
j taste of the hysterical anti-communism which is 
to lend to very similar tortures in the secret 
prisons half a century later. After Rosa’s early 
m death, her fianefi Esteban Trueba is drawn to 

I ‘ marry Clara. Trueba, partly based on the 
author's maternal grandfather, is a superbly 
town character, a true individual who also 
• represents the Chilean ancien regime. This 
• ftttbooter, who glories in helping himself to 
; ; : peasant girls and political power, believes that 
; what’s good for him is good for the country, 
*nd like nil virile patriarchs he is secretly afruid 
■ of losing, either to women or to workers . Fear 
[ : hoot just the reverse face of power, it is also its 
; hel. Using Trueba, the vulnerable colossus 
who bestrides the book , Alle nde looks beyond 
Garda Mfirquez's twin themes of time and*. 


power, beyond the recurrent oppression and 
revolt that stretch back via the conquistadores L 
to the Moors' subjugation by the Castilian war- — 

rior caste. Through the eyes of three gener- L ' 
ations of women - Clara, her daughter Blanca Si 

and grand-daughter Alba - we are shown this 21 
nuthoritarian mentality, emotionally crippled, 0 
enslaved to its masculine self-image. 

During this period, from the 1920s to the ^ 
1960s, Chilean society changes. The nouveaux ^ 
riches , who bui Id their cusitas in the Barrio Alto ^ 
of Snntiago, have a passion for everything that c 
comes from the United States, as the poet Vic- t 
tor Jnra noted bitingly in one of his most ^ 
famous songs. Trueba, however, still hankers t 
after the British values and French civilization < 
of his youth. He is baffled and enraged by the J 
alienation of his family as much as by the alien- ( 

ation of the workers. He tries to kill Blanca's , 
lover, a revolutionary folk-singer like Jara, and 
turns into even more of a ludicrous reaction- ‘ 
ary. But after the coup he has helped to pro- 
voke he is forced to confront the monstrous 
bastard his society has spawned. The secret 
policeman who arrests, tortures and violates 
Alba is in fact Trueba’s illegitimate grandson 
from his rape of a peasant girl forty years be- 
fore. Alba's experience, the perverted moral- 
ity recognized by her grandmother Clara so 
long ago, brings her and Trueba together 
shortly before his death . It is he who urges her 
to record this family history. 

Throughout the book, the author avoids 
proper names and direct links with Chile, but 
the model remains dear. The Candidate, later 
the President, is obviously her unde, Salvador 
Allende. The description of his election and 
overthrow by Pinochet, the secret prisons of 
DINA and even Pablo Neruda’s funeral are all 
unmistakable. But the avoidance of explicit 
reference to historical events and persons gives 
the narrative a greater power. Allende's 
observation is not distorted by moral outrage. 
She describes the shock of the coup and its 
disproportionate violence brilliantly. It is not 
just the cruelty of fear; “Thtiy kicked and beat 
those coming downstairs as if possessed by a 
new hatred that had just been invented’’. If 
there Is any hope for Latin America, the final 
pages imply, then it can only lie in female 
qualities. It is women who are left in the ruins, 
women who bind the wounds, women who 
begin the struggle back to daily life, and 
women who bear the next generation, however 
it is begotten. 

Magda Bogin's translation, although not as 
excellent as some New York critics seem to 
think, is certainly adequate, respecting both 
the author’s prose rhythm and choice of word. 


Deborah Steiner 

LYNNE ALEXANDER 
Safe Houses 

262pp. Michael Joseph. £8.95. 
0718125835 


Lynne Alexander spins her fantasy around a 
kernel of hard truth. In the spring of 1944. Nazi 


ing thinner as her mother becomes stouter, r 
also in quest of an identity. Thinking that Wa! 
lenberg is her father, she joins the search for i 
man whom some, in reality, believe still to bc 
alive. The girl's true father, the arcb-fieni 
Eichmann, will exact a posthumous revenge 
Rella’s emaciated frame, a living reminder o 
the denth camps, ends up in Brooklyn’s answe 
to the Nazi ovens. 

These open-handed parallels underpin tin 
novel’s most distinctive feature. Its extrava 


deportations of Hungarian Jews began. As the gant language , clever word-play and balancing 


cattle trucks with their human cargo left for 

Auschwitz, a Swedish diplomatic envoy, Raoul 

Wallenberg, nrrived in Budapest. By the au- 
tumn of that year, he had issued some 5,000 
Swedish passports to the desperate Jews and 
offered them protection in the “safe houses" of 
this novel's title. Wallenberg and Adolf Eich- 
mann, who enme to oversee the deportations, 
are the historical figures presiding over the 
otherwise fictional cast. 

In its subtle blend of fact and fantasy, the 
novel moves between pre-war Vienna, 1940s 
Budapest and contemporary Brooklyn. Here 
the two narrators recall the past from another 
“safe house" that now shelters them both. 
Gerda, the lovely mistress whom Eichmann 
and Wallenberg shored, and Jack, tire pastry 
chef at the Hotel Majestic where the two men 
stayed, find in New York oblique reflections of 
the world they left behind. The novel catches 
the peculiar flavour of East European New 
York, exposing the deep roots that still bind 
the old world to the new. 

But the match is not exact, and in the gap 
that divides past and present the unwary can 
lose their identity. This serves as a leitmotif in a 
novel that presents its themes in the major and 
minor key. Electric shock therapy ends Jack’s 
decade-long amnesia; Gerda’s agoraphobic 
dog forgets his past after chewing on a loose 
plug. Her daughter, the anorexic Rella, grow- 


act between humour and the grotesque mark i 
out from other recent fiction on the theme o 
the Holocaust and emulate the masters of fan 
tasy Gtintei Grass and Gabriel Garda Mfir 
quez. Metaphor transforms the Brooklyn land 
scape into an outsized pastry shop with tips- 
cake buildings, chocolate glazed sponge corn 
dors, doughnut people with jam-filled cookii 
eyes. From the baker’s oven come the vehicle 
for love and hate, sex nnd madness. Jack feed; 
on the cake he has mixed himself when mem 
ory breaks free of the clotted nozzle of tin 
icing bag. At times the novel suffers from t 
surfeit of such images. 

Sweet things. Safe Houser warns, can give : 
sugary coating to grief and violence. Behinc 
the novel’s metaphors and rhythms stand tht 
wicked witches of fairy tale and nursery rhymt 
who lure the unsuspecting into their ginger 
bread homes. Gerda dubs the pastryman “Jacl 
be Nimble, Jack be Quick". He is also Jack tht 
Giant Slayer and the eternal baker's man whe 
hides his sadness in a tub-shaped body. Gerdt 
herself sits Rumpelstillskin-like in her tune, 
room , waiting for the kiss that will set her free 
The frog-turned-prince will come, but onl; 
after the death of the girl who remains “muttoi 
dressed as lamb”. And the kiss? Yes. the 
cream-puff, Windtor/e and millefeuilles tht 
artist offers to his model, Muse and devoure. 
of his pastry gifts. 


Riddles of destiny 


Button-man in hell 

— — -- - _ cn t to the railway line. But after killing a man In 

Nicholas Rankin 

BtoQUSMEDINA ttm °< .ppaU^xroelties on other humans >s 

* Mommies and anti-memories of a largely a mechanical reflex. 

Participant in the Repression The boxer becomes a butlon-ijan and I g 


BjklQUfc MEDINA 

Duke: Momories and anti-memories of a 
Nrticipant in the Repression 
Translated by David William Foster 
120pp. Zed Books. £8.95 (paperback, £3.95).' 
0862324092 ' • 


Gerald Mangan 

RONALDFRAME 
Watching Mrs Gordon 

181pp. Bodley Head. £8.95. 

0370306805 V , | ' '■ '' 

"I've a closet full of shoes but, lijce they say, 
you can have sixty pairs of shoes and you’ve 
only two feet to wear them, . . . The dis- 
illusioned movie-actress in “Tragedy”, the 
story that opens Ronald Frame’s first collec- 
tion, here voices a sentiment that many of his 
other characters would recognize. Besides a 
fascination with shoes which the author himself 
appears to share (I noticed them in five of these 
thirteen stories), they have in common a ten- 
dency to dwell on the might-have-beens of life. 
Bored wives, lonely executives qnd dis- 
appointed spinsters, they gaze backwards and 


dreams. Like the two ageing sisters in “Thicke 
than Water" , they live very much “by thei 
little white lies”. 

Although be often seems to be pouring ou 
compassion for them, Frame seldom actually 
rewards his characters for these deceits. Hi 
takes note of their foibles, muddles and subter 
Juges, and draws some, cool moments of com . 
edy from them, but the final effect is rathe 
cheerless - particularly In some of the longp 
stories, of taciturn and despondent marriages 
where the various inper voices all begin tc 
sound quite similar. 

• The themes in these are perhaps too wenkl; 
dramatized, but Frame’s visual sense can alsi 
be quite damagingly vague. There is a distinct 
ly second-hand look about many of his por 
trayals ("He had dark, chiselled, Hollywooc 
good looks”; "She was n beautiful youni 
woman, who seemed to belong inside a gloss; 
magazine”) and several of the settings ("Ox 


■■ ■••• j;' • v 5: fn his. palra. It^ds he wbqtold me where to look ■ responded toth^ newdemands with optimism, 
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Arising from tfcj? womeh of Lqsser Hill. 

Iwasto watch theforkand cleavagb. ;: 
At the. visible root of the voice , ' 7 V 
Thetimbreendof thethroat, 


;v . • responded toth? newdemands with optimism, for remaining single. This conservatism*^ 

irithjenthusiasTn; they were patrio : not have surprised WAAC recruiter. 

? V well about the idea sales pitch emphasized that after the W 

. .. : > ■ - of hqlding.B job:; Wives complained about liv- . women would make better wives because^ 

■ i •: ingythrelabvefe tod of the difficulties of disci- would be able to understand "a little"^ 1 


1 .n d oas t y n ovei teM fou. of .he au 

,n arring e and caroe, 


to hell in the process. At the end, hiding in a- 
slum shack, alone, alcoholic andon the point 
of death, be remembers his Hfc- The?e pnne ^ 
al sections, of the text are rendered In italics 
without punctuation. Neighbours and ^ 
ouamtances also recall him.in posthumouj m- 
S monologue Interviews. And then there 
are the atrocities of Don Jorge * . 

Sorel, Walter and The Duke - wh^ac.s of 


appointed spinsters, hey gaze DacKwar^ ano |hnt beautiful honeystope city of los 

pick away at the riddles of destiny , wondering his sentences' aren’t jarrlngb 

how this one particular life has evolved so nar- u . hjs head back how drinker 

rowly out of all tljie possibilities of _ jn did"), this sort of blandness can seen 


pUping their chi dren , but many Seemed also to their husbands had been going through- ' 

' ■ noun'rii.r-niiaW.il'i. *1.. ... ■ . _ fSIDm 


At the visible root of th^voice,. "V ■' ' : )}".■.}■ ! !v’ : themselves qew strengths, • The primary inspiration for today* 

The timbre end of the throat 1 ‘ i. -v’ ' •• • i "■"(■■■' *hc;resppnsi- V\ S ta is usually thought to have come f 

r-37-5‘/;:''*V ft!.;: tedgn ^ ^«ti 9 hi|Uy ;fq. ^vjlrights movement ofthe T960s. 

: ^ei»the sexual upvliaro^d^.;';-* J .' ■ V:.. i .''.Vi -i 1 - ^ 

At tbe; basd of titepiUur of ' ’ ■' ; * • / ;. V : '| "/ "! '> \ : C;/ i' ^ wM Amerlca % . : ■ homes, had begun to reinterpret 


At the pqr k dr peak of tfr £ heajrt ;y) \ ■ d v'5v l 

(T^eyes dfippiii^^^b light,' ; 3?}' i 

• ^eflushsRreadfii'$ipto;the.timbi:e, : ^^^ 

The bttention captured by the hewspa^ef i 1 ^ i y ^ : | 


•hprities in Buenos Aires within months of first , quaintances also recall him.in pos umoq^n 
Publication feigte 1976. The Duke confronts ^ rcut monologue interviews. And. the? jho. 

warfare of Argentine politics in the are the atrocities of Don Jorge 
197fe a n d intends to subvert the Sorel, Walter and The Duke - Wh ■ 

Wjepted orde’n “Censors are, one must lam- arB£jnf mu rder, rape and torture^e , 

: note, reliable readers; if only by acci- simple screenplay: "The razor chopi . P 

observes David William Foster in the . oner * s member into slices . ^ f •• 

■ (His translation is, colloquial and Gnrictue Medina is an enemy of fee pam- 
rttiough "despective” is Spangllsh for , a , 5tate a writer who has responded \. * 

fejterapfeous'’ or "derogatory”). '• : Arzentina’s contradictions in the “Boedo 

Tfe^.Puke” is just a poor boy with muscles, - . 0 « proletarian realism and tough ve - 
I ^ voiking-class male with an aristocratic nick- nHM iar He sees The Duke as a victim offerees 

; ^^Q h^ dono every kind bf job: hard h “ d 'his control, a bnitalizedjnan. too i thick 

■ .heavy labour, light work, night work - . w 0 i to perceive his predicament. 

t else - whI ‘ e Medina is said to have repd Bukowski, Bur-, 

r. P champ. He moves along a fatal Medln - ^ atteqt iou. Vet .writing 

>1 pugilist td nightclub doorman = • rou jJ? fl , his po^s problems: books about 

' DfeK er?8 ch ^ dffeur ' "At first he only drove a ? • vl h ol ® n ^ kfi vj^eading. and the mpral ex- 
^ . P?hl9hie’i fci» r .^ Th#n ha rimw) ^tim **ar for the yilehess mak , , , < < 


how this one particular life has evolved so nar- 
rowly out of all the possibilities of youth. 

The most polished and sniartly up-to-date of 
the pieces, “Tragedy” also acts as something of 
ah overture in it® u se of. the exploding secret f 
Groomed for stardom by a greedy producer, 
the actress makes none of her own choices until 
the last moment, when she discovers his plot 
for a fatal “accident" that would have reaped 
him a fortune in free publicity, Like the child in 


tolerably In tune with his quiet, unassumini 
prose. But.it is a style which seems to work bes 
when his scope is least ambitions. 

The first issue of Wasafiri, a new journa 
founded to promote African, Asian, Carib 
bean and associated literatures, contained ai 
article by Amie Waimsley on the censdfshi) 
and persecution experienced by some of th( 


7u*:rVe and torture «'ad. 11^ . w „o gets a by Anrie Walntsley 

i _i’ screenplay: "The razor chopi the pris - wh jff 0 f sdnething sordid from hjs visiting rela- and persecution expenenced by some of h 

r ... tives,and the wjdow of the famous archaeolo- writers fh. whqm fee nugfe ^ 

mbde of J’^^^puke as a victim of forces P ^ e stor i es revolve in various ways arouiid ■ but^ ^ recording the frfets of this exile rpmarn 
nacular.Hes brutalized m?n too thick glich inklings of secret lives, the imaginary tq be seen, but the first two issues have soiri' 

beyondhte control, afrratali m? h^iAh nn'e^aria-routes out of the' pfomiseiThe latest contains an interview wl! 


» may finally have set in motion ‘ uw . 

I . .' that the idealistic rhetoric of the ^n 1 n ^ ; 

>..( century suffragists failed to create in : - 

I.-' fl mo •' . « ■' ’• l 1 " If.« 
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ir. Then he drove; the Car fpr the ylehees mM ^ morbid excitement, 
he jobs. Uptil one night he held 8 transcen d the materials of his 

then to piiliing the trigger was a v Du(ce leaves ft urtpleasant , 

iger.”i,- : brutal history, objects, However, 

SbVktoreulUvenBinArge^ufi.r 


^^rqip thento ptillingthe trigger was a 

disllHe^ blood, and he was 
^ .^^^Hndiffer^nt to suffering, a child 
boya who tied his squirming pet 


■tlie.reBsqn 


selves that develop ns escape-routes out of the; 

present. In 'PicadUly PecadiUoes” the wife of a. 

bibulous ex-diplomat gets away from the 
“landscaped and double-glazed lives” of Wilt- 
shire fpr a peritjdfe spending spree in town, 
and assumes a new identity with 1 every casual 
conversation. Similarly in . “Paris” , , a pair of 
Glasgow spinsters exchange memories at a 
weekly rendezvous in a tea-shop, and console 
theinselves in their old age by re-drawing their 
rather bleak lives in the shape of unreafrzed 
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promise. 1 The latest contains an interview will 
Sam. Selvon; a discussion of Bekfi Lamb, . 1 
political novel by Zee Edgell.set id Belize; am 1 
threq Brief stories by the Nigerian writer : 
Adewale Maja-Pearce; Some minor editoria : 
dumsiness evident in the initial issues will bi , 
iroiied out on«fe the journal gains an identil; . 
apart from its classroom origins. Wasafiri i. 
published twice-yearly; subscripton detail 
from Instructa Ltd, 81 Cromwell Road, Lon 
don SW7 5BW. 
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Lorna Sage 


What does the Italian President Sandro Pertini 
have that Mrs Thatcher doesn’t? Answer: an 
honorary degree from the University of Ox- 
ford. The notion that universities have any 
prestige to spare is, in these threadbare days, 
instinct with irony. Who aie the friends of 
learning? Who wants to share Parnassus? 
Well, Michael Foot is receiving a D Litt hon- 
oris causa from the University of Wales at Car- 
diff (strictly as author and literary critic, re- 
minds the Registry, nothing to do with poli- 
tics); and Strathclyde is making Nelson Man- 
dela and LfO. A swift sample of the honorary 
degrees in Arts and Humanities conferred 
(mostly) this week and last, in universities up 
and down the land, rather suggests that 
academe has a shortage of friends in public life. 
True, Liverpool has prevailed upon Princess 
Alexandra to accept an Li D (she "opens a lot 
of things here", they said in the PR office); 
Cambridge is honouring Baroness Wpotton; 
Lord Bullock gets a D Litt from Sussex; and 
Lord Carrington an LI D from Aberdeen. As 
does John M. Raisman, chief executive of 
Shell: still, though, the lists look pretty un- 
worldly, and Aberdeen somehow balances 
things with two Doctors of Divinity -Professor 
Robert Davidson (Biblical Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow), and Professor Eberhard 
K. JQnger (Systematic Theology and Philoso- 
phy at TObingen). 

Less metaphysical links are forged in some 
of the big civic universities, which honour ser- 
vices to the local community, Sheffield, for 
example, has conferred Honorary M As on an 
impressively practical list of people, including 
Mr Anthony Thornton (of Thornton’s Choco- 
lates, for encouraging the nrts in Sheffield), 
and Mr Robert Atkins, the recently retired 
Director of Sheffield City Libraries, who ran 
courses in Librarianship in what has now be- 
come the Department of Information Stud- 
dies. Manchester, in a similar spirit, is giving a 
Master’s in Law to Mrs Lilian Scoti, who had 


served for twenty-five years as secretary to the 
Law Department there, plus an MA to Bobby 
Charlton. It seems that the great and the good 
can meet and mingle more persuasively on a 
local basis. There’s no mystery (well, not 
much) about Virginia Wade’s LI D, from Sus- 
sex, for instance, once you happen to recall 
that she’s one of the Brighton class of ’66 
(Mathematics and Physical Sciences), which 
establishes the connection. Some, though, arc 
harder to work out, like Bristol’s D Liu for 
Hammond Innes, and the creative and per- 
forming arts in general add a dash of random 
colour to the Parnassian population. Paul Sco- 
field and Sir Michael I-Iorden get D Litis from 
Sussex and Exeter respectively; Howard 
Hodgkin gets a D Litt from London; Sir 
Geraint Evans a D Mus from Oxford. Writers 
don’t do so badly either - J. M. Coetze (the 
1983 Booker Prize winner) has a D Litt from 
Strathclyde; East Anglia is conferring one on 
Doris Lessing, who has often said how lucky it 
was that she escaped a university education; 
and Iris Murdoch, who’s thoroughly at home 
in universities, has scored a double, D Litts 
from London and Trinity College, Dublin. 

The rituals look quite different from the in- 
side. Miss Murdoch, very much the insider, 
conjures up an extraordinarily convivial pic- 
ture of intellectual community; “It’s n courtesy 
which goes on all the time, bonds between 
different universities emerge.” She’s particu- 
larly pleased Trinity has thought of her because 
she’s already got an honorary degree from Bel- 
fast, and likes to have friends (as she has rela- 
tions) both sides of the border. Trinity holds 
fond memories; she once took part in a debate 
there, and was given two dinners, one at seven 
beforehand, and one at two in the morning 
afterwards. Conviviality apart, though, these 
curious ceremonies suggest, she says, "a socie- 
ty of people looking at each other, which I 
think is a good society". Sir Angus Wilson, 
who has lots of honorary degrees of his own 
(from Liverpool to Leicester, Sussex to the 
Sorbonne) echoes her thought; “You’re in with 
quite a good crowd." As Public Orator at East 


Rowan Watson 

The processing of loan requests for exhibitions 
takes up an increasing amount of time for libra- 
rians, archivists arid manuscript curators. Con-- 
. 1 ditlons of loan made, by the institutions soli- 
cited vary, and can range from the blague hope 
that showcases have locks to a requirement 
that premises are- regularly patrolled, 

- Bindings, robust when closed and nt rest in a 
cupboard or on a bookshelf, are surprisingly ■ 
fragile and difficult to display when they are 
open; books are not designed to he kept in tfils 
position for extended periods. The medieval; 
Islamic world developed a cradle that would 
pass the most stringent specification of a tw?n- 
tieth-cenhiry conservator, the rafataf before-' 

• ' which the devout would sit to peruse a weighty 
Korun. Special cushions were used to cradle 
valuable liturgical books on the altars of West- 
. ‘ erri 'churches, .but otherwise medieval Western . 
bindings were designed with a flexibility that 
allowed a book to be ppeped ratfier than stored 
' on a flat lectern. Then, as now, the best cradle 
; if°TJ book; .was probably a symp.athctldpair.bf 

\r; 

! .V- Th£; past :few' 'yekrs.have: sedh a Rowing:/ 
emphasis on the prppermouhting ofbdoksfor. 

1 ' 'display. as an . important, aspect bf.bppk con-.. 

! . servapoit. Whdh.it Comes to! large exhibitions, 
the Variety of meljhodS'usdd fp mopntbooksfbr 
display cab be striking. p'ne js forced to con-, 
i elude t haf the di^play specl ficnUdhs made as a;- 
condition of loan reflect the! sjrpOunt of thought 
; given' by the lending ^Institution to, book ebri^, 

: seryaifion as a whole.; At the English Roman’ '. 
esqUeuirt arid the Golden Age of Anglo-Saxon 
Art exhibitions in Lbndori iajst year, for exam- 
pie; some volumes were mounted iri cr^dles, . 
that hugged' the shape taken 1 by the volume^ 
when ; Opened at a particular folio, keeping ; 
them Priri open and slanted jaf a slight Inline' 
invitingly towards -the spectator. Other, 
volumes were pressed flat oh perspex lecterns: 
•jiepreJ the vertical. , ■ . • t; . 

Tbe| shape of I he showcase can be : a limiting! 


factor, preventing a book from being displayed 
otherwise than fully open and at a steep in- 
cline. This question is evidently being tackled 
in the current reorganization, which is nearing 
completion, of what is surely one of the most 
impressive and instructive permanent displays 
of books anywhere, that in the King's Library 
and Manuscript Saloon in the British Museum. 
Some of the mounts appear unregenerately 
old-style, and contrast sharply with the pur- 
pose-built cradles that allay any fears that the 
bookblock might be sagging and pulling at the 
sewing threads, Or that the “spring" of the 
binding is being flattened. 

The expense of making individually de- 
signed perspex cradles for books defeats all blit 
the most generously funded exhibition enter- 
prises. Alternatives need not be unsightly. For 
the recent book exhibition at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Manet to Hockney: Modern 
artists’ illustrated ' books, a system of wedges 
which tilted the partly open volumes gently 
towards the spectator was used. There were 
two wedges for each book; the tapered edge of 
each was cut to a differing thickness to suit the 


Anglia he used to speak for the university, too. 
a good job for a fiction writer, he thinks: "You 
ure concerned with human beings, someone’s 
mother always turns out to have been nn ex- 
actress, and, before, a dustwomnn . . . He 
recalls oratorical nenr-disasters, as when the 
Cambridge economist Joan Robinson, in 
reply, turned to the student audience mid told 
them, “You're not going to put up with this 
dusty old rubbish much longer." Nevertheless, 
the strange process of academic elevation has a 
real point: “It’s an opportunity of seeing the 
shape of the lives of people. After all, awfully 
few students read the obituaries.” 

Honorary degree-giving nets out notions like 
intellectual succession, and sets tip a momen- 
tary masque on the theme of intcllcctuuls-in- 
socicty. Hence, presumably, its specially 
archaic, uncomfortable feel, since - as people 
have often remarked - "intellectual" in the 
plural tends to sound very nearly ungramma- 
tical in English, being a word much more at 
home as u tertn of adjectival abuse. And as for 
“academic" .... 

* * ★ 

The Feminist Book Fortnight, (June 3 to 15) 
was a trade event, sparked off by the commer- 
cial success of last year’s Feminist Book Fair, 
when mainstream publishers and booksellers 
recognized (belatedly many of them) that 
feminist publishing was a boom area. How- 
ever, the Fair idea has developed a momentum 
of its own that seems set to tempt commercial 
providence. "British women and American 
women reading each other” (to quote Judith 
Skinner of the Sisterwrite bookshop) is begin- 
ning to seem an introvert (some would say 
invert) business, and the second Feminist 
Book Fair (1986) will take place in Oslo, 
But will the mainstream British and 
American publishers be there? The empire of 
English is still stubbornly resistant to work in 
translation, and it’s anyway far from clear how 
International a “language” feminism speaks. 
There are signs, though, (hat suggest coloniza- 


thejroMnd. ■ J r ■' ^ ^ " r _\ 

■ Trie frripk cradfes designed by Chris Clark- 
son, of th$ Bodleian Library .provide an admir- 
ably slnipl? melons of display, one in which card 
is shaped to “hug the sihouette” of the book 
when opened at the chosen page, and then 
stitched (0 make U lrigidf this creates a mount 
which suppor ts the book over the whole of its, 
area. No special equipment is required,’ The 
inventor of this design -fccfentiy- lecefticf the 
annual award for “innovatory conservation” 
made |>y Archival Aids, a ^vision of Ademco, 
. through the Sotiety of Archivists, details of 
the design will be included in the forthcoming 
revised edition of the Bri tish SfaqdardonStor- 
age and oxhibUioh df library <md archival mate' 
rials; (BS £454}.; Specifications for mounting 
volumes were fudlmenfefy In the 1977 editiobj 
butthenOw edi’tiodii llkelyio rontajndefoited 
explanations qrid djagram^tp; shpwd^rl^ow 


these cradles are made. 

Matters of storage, accessibility and condi- 
tions of consultation are not the only problems 
of those responsible for books In the “rare and 
precious” category, librarians and others, dis- 
cussing conservation in hushed tones, may 
agree to box the jewel of their collections, 
provide suitable lecterns for their use on desks, 
and may even consider the feasibility of oblig- 

INFORMATION, PLEASE__ 

F. P. Cillii, author of “The Adventure of the 
Second Stain", published in the Johannesburg 
Sunday Times (and subsequently reprinted ns 
“The Adventure of the Green Empress"); and 
W. R. Duncan. Macmillan , author of "The 
Adventure of the Trained Cormorant”, pub- 
lished in Blackwood’s Magazine prior to 1950; 
contact sought with these authors for permis- 
sion to reproduce their stories in a forthcoming 
anthology. 

Donald MacFarlan. 

Penguin Books, 536 King's Road, London SW10 
OUH. 

Howard Latimer, publisher, of Great Queen 
! ...Street, JUrigstyay,. ^London: any Information 
. relating tQ the origins arid activities of this firm, 

; which was active around the tithe of the First 
U World War. ■ ' “ ; 

P. Johnson. :• ' ■}. , . 

, Department of Politics, University of Southampton, 

Southampton S99 5NH, .' \ ... 

Arthur Berriidafe K,ei\h (1879-1944), Regius 
■ : Professor or Sanskrit and Comparative Philol- 
0 «y (1914-44), and Lecturer on the Constitu- 
» t»on of, the British Empire (1927-44), at 
; ; Edinburgh University: letters, personal recol- 
. lections, etc; for a biographical study. 

|i RldgwayF. Shinn, Jr.,: ' . 

■ Department 1 of History, Rhode Island College . 

'. g: PfoVidcnt^i, Rhode Island 0290$,' USA. 

i; literary 

|4S Driula-bwen,; & ^ 'V- V'* •. 


linn in revest, l\.rolSpt-.ldi„g l0Mrtfc 

Hnso, kosin point .o, Bt S 

duln I .irganuc: Hus year’s ZimhaiJs,, 
1-air in Harare (July 3(1 10 August 30 
Frankfurt of Africa”) which has taken Aft! 
women’s literature ns its main theme 

There’s perhaps still room for more^ 
lional missionary activity closer to home ill 
Book Marketing Council’s latest “Boofafe 
Babies” promotion is anything to go bi ft 
their chosen fitleen titles, only Louis 
/ UW to See the Moon has a Dad doings 
thing, but as the Council’s Maggie Van 
admits this seems to be because Mum is mer* 
missing. Often both Mum imd Dad are 
in fact, and other lifc-rorins (including lhaiot 
the book itself) takeover. The Very Busy Spik 
for instance , has feelie extras - the busy spkfe 
builds his web page by page in engage 
creepy raised print. By comparison, thee* 
certina books you can turn into a frieze,* 
simply thread through the bnrs of your at • 
may seem a bit tame. Anyway, the prize (sp* 
sored by Parents magazine) for the best of ik 
fifteen titles will be announced at Slatmurf 
Hall on July 11. At £1,000 it is, asMiVu 
Rccnnn likes cruelly to point out, probably k 
most valuable literary prize in the country, 
since a lot of the books have one word pa i. 
page, or less. 

There nre of course mueh simpler wayitf 
shifting (he odd book. For example, bq 
called Anthony Powell. Mr Powell's jmbtisbcB 
(The Cleveland Press) invited literary editco 
and such to n party back in May to ulebratu 
book called The Empire Re-visited. Those sto 
went discovered that Mr Powell, as indeed b |. 
mock-parchment dust-jacket innocently o- 
plained, “was born in Cheshire, andedikd 
at Shrewsbury school in the 1970s" betas ! 
working in the City, and investigating frauda • 
Manchester. Those who didn't attend thepu- : ‘ 
ty, though, didn’t all discover this; andeertu | \ 
not-so-smart bookshops seem to be cutta| > 
their losses by letting people buy M rPonUi \ 
book without exactly going out of theimyu 1 
point out that he's a fraud expert. | 


ing readers to wash their hands before coos* 
ing, say, nil insular gospel book, an Incunabk 
or a Vollard llvre d‘ artiste', they may even oft 
for the more prnctlcal nnd possibly less embs- 
rassiug expedient of issuing white cottonglow 
to readers of valuable and frugile books, M 
common In North America. But nil 
cun be minified when n volume is W 
mounted for displny. 

lActltia Pilklngion (cl 706-50), P° cl 
memoirist, nnd her ex-husband the '“'j 
Matthew Pllkington , miscellaneous 
wheroaboutR of any of their papers, I*fJ^ 
cords, and her por trait by Hone; forauwi®” 
of her Memoirs. 

A. C. Ellas, Jr. ^ 

do University of Georgia Press, Athens, uw 
30602, USA 1 . 

George (Mrs William Butler) Yeats (n& 
Lees; 1892-1968): any letters or 
memories; for the nuthorized biograpby 


Attn Sadcjlcmycr. • ..■Lj.it 

Graduate Centre for Study of DramA, 
Toronto, Toronto, Ontario M5S lAl.C® 1 **' 


Theodore Francis Powys: letters ^ 
other information, especially loCal 
typescript of Mr Tasker's Gods ,! :or & 
of Selected Letters and a study or i • r* . 

J. Lawrence Mitchell. ‘ i#l 

J7 Roker Park Terrace, Sunderland, , r' 
Wear, SR3 9LY. .. '• ■ - 

Richard Symonds (1617-927), an ^ qU ^V ^ 
Royalist;; present whereabbuts 0‘ a Vf^p.p. 
place Book, once in the possession o 
Shirley of Etiingtoh Hall, believed to 

been sold at Sotheby’s in London ^ . 

Dkvid Cast. ■' ' klrt »CaW e ' 

Department of History of Art, Bryn [ M® 
Bryn-Mavyr, Pennsylvania 19010, USA- • 

Jocelyn Brooke l letters and other- . ?. 
material ; for a biographical study. ; y •, 
Jonathan Hunt;- itfitlio* 

do Publishing Division, Open Uni y*® 15 ;’ ,, 
Hall, Miltbn Keynes, Bucklnghamshtra. • . . 
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Allen Ginsberg 

Sir, -Towards the perorntion of his “standard" 
British hatchet job on Allen Ginsberg’s Col- 
lected Poems, Lachlan Mnckinnon (May 24) 
makes the particularly absurd charges that 
“Ginsberg’s ranting against the Vietnam war 
has no true tradition to invoke" and that “his 
denial of his opponents’ humanity is unappeal- 
ing”. Anyone well versed lias a gamut of anti- 
war poetry traditions to hand if it were relevant 
to use them. Several quite patently and pro- 
ductively inform most of Ginsberg’s forays in 
this area. 

Examples from “native’’ Americn would in- 
clude the folk, black and blues tradition, and 
the legacy of Whitman. Mackinnon paradox- 
ically downgrades Ginsberg’s bardic use of the 
former for its difference from the songwriting 
of Bob Dylan, and of the latter for his allegedly 
horsing around “pretending to be . . . Whit- 
man”. Comparisons of Ginsberg with Dylan 
(and certainly with Whitman) could be what 
Mackinnon claims, "instructive" - but only if 
the comparer resists the easy option of blaming 
his avowed subject for not achieving what was 
never intended. 

By the time he’d completed Howl (1956), 
Oinsberg had learned a lot from Whitman. 
Inter allos\ but he nowhere merely imitates. He 
defined his poetic mission in 1964 as "the re- 
naissance of individual sensibility carried thru 
the vehicle of individualized metrics - Indi- 
vidually differentiating not conforming" (my 
italics). Later poems draw on techniques from 
film, broadcast ng and other visual and electro- 
nic art, adapting the experiments in collage of 
Joyce, Dos Passes, the French Surrealists, 
Burroughs, John Cage et al. He mixes in head- 
lines, newscasts, official statements, pointedly 
tempering his "spontaneous bop prosody” and 
lyricism with the lifeless formulas of the war 
machine. The results of such supra-literary 
concerns necessarily sprawl, looked at as mere 
rant, empty “words on the page". The possibil- 
ity that a new genre has been deliberately in- 
vented in response to new challenges and reali- 
se* is lost on your reviewer. The content dic- 
tating such open forms is preoccupied, precise- 
ly, with an address to the author’s opponents’ 
humanity. As Ginsberg has written about that 
section of The Fall of America so academically 
deplored by Mackinnon, "who is McNamara 
®nyway7 He’s a lot of tv dots. That’s ‘public’ 


reality. Imagine what would happen if Mc- 
Namara got on tv and started saying, ‘Some of 
these fellows, some of the human beings we’ve 
been fighting with’ instead of ‘some of the 
Communists'. Words like ‘Communist’, ‘Capi- 
talist’ - they're language as hypnosis, as an 
outrage against feeling. They’re not the reality 
we know in the bedroom. They’re comic-strip 
reality. They ought to be printed in the papers 
in those little balloons.’’ 

Ginsberg’s effort was to differentiate, to 
purify and reaffirm authentic humanity over 
against manipulative newspeak. Mackinnon 
bemoans “his lack of a true culture" and brands 
him “incapable of political understanding". 
For other auditors - and indeed, political vic- 
tims- Ginsberg has done as much politically as 
any poet this century: to which end an over- 
capable “political understanding" might have 
been beside the point. 

Your critic concludes that Ginsberg's de- 
velopment "seems terribly sad now, but history 
will say it was just too bad". It’s at least as 
possible that many common readers will come 
to lament another case (cf Blake, Keats, Whit- 
man, Carlos Williams) of a true voice of feeling 
scaling mountains too high for the apprehen- 
sion of Grub Street and university wits alike. 
Mackinnon’s lack of understanding, with its 
denials of Ginsberg’s culture and humanity, is 
all too sad now - for all that the pity of it is as 
sand upon the red sea shore where visionary 
inspirations shine so bright. 

MICHAEL HOROVITZ. 

New Departures , BisJey, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


W. N. P. Barbellion 

Sir, - In his review of H. Porter Abbott's Diary 
Fiction (June 21 ) John Bayley says of W. N. P. 
Barbellion’s Journal of a Disappointed Man: 
"From the set-up of the book the reader knows 
that the diarist died a few days after the last 
entry . . . ".The information that Barbellion 
was dead was provided by Barbellion himself 
so that he might enjoy reading reviews of his 
book written under the impression that they 
were posthumous, thus gratifying a common 
enough fantasy. The Journal was published in 
March 1919. Barbellion died in October. 

F. CIOFFI. 

Department of Philosophy, University of Essex, 
Wivenhoe Park, Colchester, Essex. ■ 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Brian Aldcrson has edited and translated several collections of fairy-tales, including The Blue Fairy Book , 

1976, and The Green Fairy Book, 1978. 

Bottmary Ashton is the author of George Eliot, 1983. 

Gordon Baker Is the co-author, with P. M. S. Hacker, oi Scepticism . Buies and Language, which was reviewed 
to the TLS on May 24. 

Toby Barnard’s An A agio- Irish Commercial Enterprise, 1657-1 692 will be published shortly. 

Barnes’s books Include 7Vier New Empire of Diocletian and Constantine, 1982. 

Antony Beevor's most recent novel Is The Faustian Pact, 1983. 
tyvld Hindman's books Include Hogarth , 1981 . 

Brendan Bradshaw Is tho author of The Irish Constitutional Revolution of the Sixteenth Century .1979. 

G*vld Bromwich tenches English at Princeton University. 

Andrew jf. Brown Is currently preparing a study of the Greek New Testament text 1514-1633. 

W-H. C. Frond’s books include The Rise of Christianity, which was reviewed In the TLS on April 5. 

Grteder Is Senior Lecturer in Social Sciences and Humanities at the City University. 

; Golln Henfrey Is n lecturer In the Sociology of Lntin America at the University of Liverpool. 

James Jell’s most recent book is The Origins of the First World War , 1984. 

|8 toionKartlnsky’s Russian Drama from Its Beginnings to the Age of Pushkin has recently been published; , 

Lee’s /re/ufirf,’ Towards a sense of place appeared earlier thisyear. 

LefkpWitz’s most recent books are Heroines and Hysterics and The Lives of the Greek Portf.both 1981. 
iMchlanMKkinnQD’s Eliot, Auden, Lowell: Aspects of the Baudelalrean Inheritance waspublished last year. 

' jpMd Mellew's books include Francois Couperin and the French Classical Tradition, 1950. and Music lit <?. 
:V™Fowdtend,\<XA; 

■ ^toMJtner-GuIland is Reader in Russian Studies at the University of Sussex. --.r 

^^MBwardtiProfeaorof Contemporary History a( the European University Institute, Florence. ’ - ; 

Muldodn’S most recent collection of poems, Quoof . wns published In 1983. , 

i' 1 hoLJ. ti ■ • l" ' « nol ■. 1 • ‘ 
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^•hlh Murphy’s book? include Eight Feetlp the Andes, 1983. i . ; • ' " ' b0 , •• 

^^rdO'Dono^iiue’s first collection of poems, Razorblades and Pencils, was 

^^hlRankta^stageadaptationofstoriesbyJ.L. Borges, A was perforate p • \ 

coHeclton dtpocnu;Th*Man Named EaslnndOlhtr^ ew Poenu.vm reviewed 

I?*^iptfhJecl : iiha‘lnEnriirii«nd AmericanSludlesallbeUniwffityofBa >t A n ^to-^ ■ _ , l ■ \ 
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mong die Russians wa|t published la 1983. , •' 1 . . 

S^^W^Worki for the BBC Russian S^rv^' . ' ^ 
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'Early Latin America' 

Sir, -There is more than one bone to pick with 
Anthony Pagden’s lengthy review of recent 
publications on Latin American history (June 
14), but I’d just like to point out one item in his 
comments on the book Early Latin America, 
by James Lockhart and Stuart B. Schwartz, in 
which he seems to ratify the authors' observa- 
tion that the "movement for Independence fol- 
lowed the path of the Conquest in reverse: the 
last areas to be settled were the first to rise". 

In fact, almost all future Spanish American 
national capitals had been founded before 
1550, so there is really very little to go by in 
establishing chronological primacies in the 
question of settlement, If what the authors 
mean is that Mexico and Peru, the two great 
colonial vice- royalties, acceded to full inde- 
pendence after 1820, they are glossing over the 
uprising led by Hidalgo in Mexico in 1810 and 
the regional emancipatory efforts carried out 
in Pern during the years 1811, 1812 and 1814- 
15, contemporaneous with the wars of inde- 
pendence in the ‘‘lesser’’ provinces of Buenos 
Aires and Caracas. 

As to the case of Havana, it was founded in 
1519, barely twenty-three years after Santo 
Domingo, which did not become fully indepen- 
dent, as the Hispanic Dominican Republic, un- 
til 1821, hardly earlier or later than the rest of 
Spanish America. Pagden states that as far as 
he is aware Lockhart and Schwartz are the first 
to point out the inverse correspondence be- 
tween settlement and independence, and no 
wonder since there is really no way you can 
establish the purported pattern they appar- 
ently refer to. 

C. RAMIREZ. 

6B Woodhayes Road, London SW19. 

London Bookshops 

Sir, - As a bookseller 1 read with interest J. E. 
Jackman’s account of his company’s trading 
and delivery patterns (Letters, June 21). 

Since many subscribers to the TLS may be 
special-order customers 1 think they are enti- 
tled to know a little more than Mr J ackman has 
chosen to tell, and there are other implications. 

The thirteen days’ delivery time from Mac- 
millan to an unnamed bookseller does not In- 
clude.details of whether it was a working-days- 
. only time, in tyhich case it could include up to 
three week-ends not couilted. It also omits the 
day or two needed by the bookseller to process 
the two ends of the order and advise the cus- 
tomer. No matter how one works out the days, 
though, It is impossible to arrive at a figure as 
low as thirteen. Macmillan’s delivery times are 
inconsistent bi|t never quick in our experience, 
and we are able to confirm that four weeks is a 
realistic overall time to quote when ordering 
books from them- 

Generally three weeks is a reasonable time 
to quote for most publishers; occasional stal- 
warts such as Thames and Hudson have two 

FIFTY YEARS ON. 

The TLS of July 4, 1935, carried a revleyv of 
volume 9 of The New purvey of London Life 
and Labour, from which these extracts are 
taken: ’ 

. V .The reader cannot but be struck by the 
great blianges that have come about since 
Charles Booth’s survey. Fifty years have 
changed Loniibn life almost out of recognition 
and in nothing more than the lives of working 

• people. . . . About 70,000 adults are now en- 
rolled annually in. some class or other uiider 
the London County Council, the Workers’ 
Educational Association, the University Ex- 
tension and Tutorial Schemes and the Working 
Men’s. College!. This has stimulated interest in 

. folk-dancing, music; art and reading gerierall y . 
The municipal libraries provide the more se- 
rious reading, often seeming to be rather defi- 
! dent in fiction, while the ^twopenny libraries" 
sponging upj bven on costets* barrows, today 
, cater for (he. great flction-loving public . ! . . 

: in the world of spqrt there have been great 
changes. ;FootbaU : still attracts vast crowds. Of 

• spectators, especially on Cup Final and other 
League match days; but these are by: no' means 

• merejtassive spectators; maby firms have their 
' : playing fields of which foil use is made by em- 


weeks’ or less delivery time which can be 
quoted. 

The topic of service charges is connected 
with delivery times. Almost all publishers 
make a service charge of between £1 and £3 for 
single-copy orders and this forces booksellers 
to blend special orders with stock orders, 
something that cannot be done immediately in 
most cases. The alternative is to pass the 
charge on to the customer, which is frequently 
considered unacceptable. 

The bookseller is considered to occupy a 
special social role and is required to stock items 
that are hardly commercially viable and to 
offer services which do not make economic 
sense, but which are considered necessary in a 
civilized society. All this is reflected in the low 
wages paid, the tiny profits achieved, the ex- 
emption from Value Added Tax, and the law’s 
recognition that “books are different" in the 
continuing tolerance of Retail Price Main- 
tenance through the Net Book Agreement. 

Mr Lockyer is right then, to demand that he 
be able to obtain his copy of Christopher 
Haigh’s The Reign of Elizabeth I. He should 
not swallow Mr Jackman's claim that a book- 
seller's realistic assessment of the publisher's 
performance and the effect as experienced by 
the customer is “gross exaggeration". 

GRAHAM NOWLAND. 

Henry Sotheran Ltd, 2-5 Sackville Street, Piccadilly , 
London Wl. 


A Wartime Sinking 

Sir, - While warmly appreciative of the space 
allotted to a review of my book Goodnight , 
Sorry for Sin king You (May 31), I cannot allow 
some of the reviewer's inaccuracies to pass 
unchallenged. 

To take his lost point first, the "central 
point" , as he defines it, is neglected not by the 
author but by the reviewer. The reasons why 
one lifeboat sailed on ahead and others fell 
behind are minutely analysed in chapters 
which must somehow have escaped the review- 
er's attention. 

The pedigree of the quote from a survivor 
that “I shall need my shoes tomorrow" was not 
the Sunday Express but a booklet published by 
. the Leprosy Mission irt J943, as might have 
been inferred from the acknowledgements. 
The survivor concerned, then in his ninetieth 
year, repeated (he phrase to me in a personal 
interview. .Similarly, the lifeboat helmsman 
. who was threatened by Russian passengers 
with an unfavourable report to the British 
Government for depriving them of sufficient 
food and water told me the story himself. The 
apparent sneer at the Sunday Express is gra- 
tuitous. 

These are not the only inaccuracies and mis- 
apprehensions in the review, but perhaps they 
will suffice. 

RALPH BARKER. 

Old Timbers, 16 Aldercombc Lane, Cntcrham, 
Surrey. 


ployees, and most boys leave school with a fair 
idea of and taste for the game. Hockey, with its 
sttebuousness, has naturally attracted football 
players when the seB&on is over, while cricket 
increases lii popularity rather more slowly, 

* Lawn tennis does not seem so attractive in the 
London afea .... The cinema has been men- 
tioned already. It seems to have come to stay, 
though the “super-cinema" is now taking the 
place of the smaller , privately owned ones . The 
seats' are comfortable; the ventilation impro- 
ving fapidly. A social worker; acting as usher in 
a cinema in a poor suburb to study the.audi- 
; etices, found on talking to the women who 
frequented the place; in the 'afternoons that 
.they went, as much as anything, “to get a godd 
: slee , p. ,, the older children are interested in the 
; film; the toddlers are scared.of being told that . 
the uniformed commissionaire is a ‘'bobby’’ 
who will “have them' ’ if they don’ t keep quiet; 
the baby in arms usually sleeps with a bottle. So 
; the mother dro wses in a chair much more com- 
fortable than any she has at home, and has her 
: family “minded" while! she does so. To many 
others the cinema, again, is an escape and gives 
a vicarious thrill in a dull life; to some young 
folks it provides the introduction to a love 
affair. . . . 
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Dav id Bindman 

English Caricature, 1620 to the Present 
Victoria and Albert Museum, until September 
1_ 

Could any artistic field of such richness claim to 
be as neglected in Britain as visual satire? The 
holdings of the London museums are immense, 
yet it is many years since more that a few token 
examples have been shown. In Germany, by 
contrast, English satire regularly takes a major 
place in thematic exhibitions of European 
scope, like Bite als Wajfe now in Munich; and 
Iherewas an excellent George Cruikshank ex- 
hibition at the Wilhelm-Busch Museum, 
Hanover, in 1983. The only serious recent study 
of the late eighteenth-century Golden Age is 
by a Frenchman (M. Jouve, L'Age d'or de la 
caricature onglaise, 1973) and, with the not- 
able exception of Sir Ernst Gombrich, British 
scholars liave almost completely avoided any 
consideration of the wider implications of the 
subject. We need, therefore, to be grateful for 
this carefully selected anthology. It would be 
hnrd to imagine an exhibition fuller of unfamil- 
iar delights. 

Though English visual satire has at times 
held a dominant position in Europe, there are 
problems in treating it as a separate phen- 
omenon: caricature has always been particu- 
larly adept at crossing national boundaries. In 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centur- 
ies, if you wanted a satirical print of some 
sophistication, you would be likely to send to 
Holland: it was only with the Bichmans and 
Hogarth that English artists made a conscious 
attempt to replace foreign domination. Carica- 
ture proper, thnlis to say the distortion of body 
or physiognomy for comic effect, enters Eng- 
land in the 1740s as a gentlemanly accomplish- 
ment learnt in Italy on the Grand Tour. The 
achievement of the Golden Ago., of the late 

tic richness of the. Dutch tradition with the wit 
arid exaggeration of tlie Italian. The distinc- 
tively English contributions to the genre are 
less edifying: a crude racialism directed at the 
• ‘ Scots and Irish, unmitigated revile merit of the 
chosen victim and an infantile obsession with 
' anal functions. A brutal candour about human 


motivation and anatomical weakness is as 
much a feature of the greatest masters like 
Gill ray and Rowlandson as it is of anonymous 
hacks hired from Grub Street. Though many 
caricatures are as dead as the political issues 
they depict, they enn at their best have a uni- 
versality which makes them ever topical, like 
the magnificent engraving of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole by a contemporary of Hogarth, entitled 
“Idol- Worship, or the way to preferment", 
which shows the route to the Treasury, Ex- 
chequer and the Admiralty blocked off by the 
Prime Minister’s buttocks, which must be 
kissed by all seeking a place in Government. 

It is greatly to the credit of Richard Godfrey 
and the other compilers that they have given 
full weight to the age of George 111 and the 
Regency and correspondingly less to the age 
which followed. In the later 1820s gentility in- 
vaded the field, putting to flight vulgarity and 
viciousness, leaving with a few minor excep- 
tions only whimsy and dullness behind. So total 
was the reaction against the licentiousness of 
the Regency that extreme distortion and the 
frank display of natural functions disappeared, 
making a self-conscious return only with earl- 
ier issues of Private Eye. The Selection of 
twentieth-century objects in the exhibition also 
shows how difficult modern satirists have 
found it to strike a balance between indigna- 
tion and humour. Real moral disgust hardly 
ever comes across in twentieth-century British 
caricature, even in the much-vaunted work of 
David Low and Gerald Scarfe. In reality the 
true heirs of Gillray and his contemporaries are 
to be found in Germany in the 1920s. George 
Grosz confided to Count Harry Kessler his 
ambition to be the Hogarth of Germany and 
one would love to know how familiar he and his 
contemporaries like Otto Dix and Max Beck- 
mann were with other eighteenth-century cari- 
caturists. 

The eighteen 1 1 l-cenlury section maintains a 
judicious balance between the e^tqjjLiphed 
roasters of the genreand the rest who might 
include artists who made an occasional carica- 
ture, brilliant amateurs, and coarser practition- 
ers like O’Keefe and C.J. Grant, whose vigour 
can often give a lesson to their more sophisti- 
cated rivals. Caricature is one of the few fields 
where the amateur can produce a tour deforce 
which quite surpasses the. professional. In the 
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Peter Kemp ' 

Voices I • . ; . • 

Channel 4 ■ ; .. 

RONALD FRAME . A 

Paris : . ■ ; ■ 

BBC2 ■ A 1 -' 1 :• 

Voices - admirable as always in its eagerness to 
try bpidiffereat ways of generating intellectual . 
interaction on television ^ has currently opted 
fpr iidialogue: pahfed. because of some shared 
interest, 7 two speakers explore common ■ 

. groUnd* Unanimity loomed, especially large in 
the Recent programme featuring Gllhter Grass, 
and sMtnan Rd^diej Affinities between, '^heir,: 
works . were ihtirtiateef in the Ihtrodti^tioh. fthjp'- 
authors traded ; disclosures : about filing; 'dis* 
tt^ced i ' geographically -tind historically, jfratjvv 
their home dries f Dhnzig, 'Bombay r and their : : 
desire to Use fiifllpnlb re-create- their pasts. A ; 
further 'similarity" sutfaced: in the value each 1 
attached! to fantasy i ,! j :■ ’ A • 

In View of this almost -uncanny degree of 
accords it was sufpris}hg. fo-flnd Ityshdiii also! 
keen bn singling hihiselfqut ns a special Cjase: a [ , 
richly chdowed exotfe at variance; with .desic- 
cated Western ruilturartradiflon. A$ h child jn 
India, he explained, as .if jt counting experi- 
ence almost, beyond European ken, hh ha$J' 
been reared on fairy-tales; the world jn wjiiqh 
he grew up, with jts storiesbf flying horsqs anti 
flying carpets, Was the opposite of the 'plod* 
dingiy. realistic .West where ’.‘the pse pf the 
■ imagination Is . excep^riai;^... v , ■ . , 

Politely, Grpss indicated the paiyety.of this 
aesthetic apartheid |by rnentionirig that; as -.sri 
Western child, l. hie bad been steeped in 
‘irtri imvi'c fa irv- tales j laletydcvelopinji ah entliUr 
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** Puggs GRA CES Etched from hts ORIGIN A L Da ublng", 1 753; one of Paul Sandby 's satirical prints attacking 
Hogarth, who Is shown seated at an easel painting three distorted women. Behind hint Is a puzzled man holding 
a copy of Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty , which was published that year. From the exhibition reviewed here. 


end, Ihough, the most consistently successful 
was Gillray who had the gifts and Royal 
Academy background to have been a major 
master in a more respectable genre. His 
“Titianus Redivivus” is as much a reproach to 
the Royal Academicians it satirizes in its im- 
aginative freedom as it is in its derisive 
humour, and the wonderful oil sketch from the 
New York Public Library of “Voltaire instruct- 
ing the Infant Jacobinism” links the world of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds with that of Goya, of 
whom it would not be unworthy. Yet there is 
also a place in the pantheon for the remarkable 
Richard Newton who died aged twenty-one 
after producing large , numbers of elegantly 
equatlnted and extremely crude images tike “A 
Scots Concert!”, in which a group of Scotsmen 
scratch their private parts to the sound of 
bagpipes. 

The content of the show, within its limita- 
tions, is hard to fault but some complaint must 
be made about the presentation . A scrutiny of 
the catalogue reveals that in its progress from 


thors” , and “the German Romantic tradition". 
None of this cramped Rushdie’s impulse to 
widespread simplification. As with other au- 
thors in this series - Nadine Gordimer and 
Susan Sontag, for instance - he seemed most 
worth listening to When dealing with his own 
work, least so when reeling out generalizations 
about history , politics or literature. Especially 
odd were his large assertions about, fiction. As 
a noteworthy new phenomenon, he cited the 
way contemporary writers are tackling the 
“subject of reclamation,- of rebuilding the 
past”; Given the monumental feats achieved in 
this line, over half a century ago, by Joyce - 
■ reconstructing 1904 Dublin not just from' mem- 
ory but with maps, measurements and street 
direetpri^ - or by, Proiwt. with his sensuous' ■ 

'ipj Uprisen ti; ;• 


between their blenkish lives and glamorous 
hankerings. Paris Is made to stand ns an 
enticing symbol of everything they feel they've 
missed. Likewiso, on their shared Jaunts round 
Glasgow galleries, their lackluslro circum- 
stances are thrown into relief by a background of 
colourful achievement: the art nouveau 
triumphs pf Charles Rennie Mackintosh, the 
glowing medieval features of the Burrell. 

Gradually, the two women - takingly estab- 
lished, in all their faint absurdity, real decency, 
and braqe-up determination to put a bright face 
on things, by impeccable performances from 
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previous venues at Yule, Washington and 
Ottawa the exhibition has shed over fifty item 
including some of the most entieing things illus- 
trated in the catalogue. Even so, the hangingln 
the gallery in the Cole Wing is so cramped that 
it is impossible to follow the sequence of the 
catalogue. The divisions between one section 
and another are hardly ever clear and on too 
many occasions exhibits are allowed to wander 
into the wrong section. Part of the problem b 
undoubtedly the awkward shape of the gallery 
itself, which has so far proved to be highly un- 
sympathetic to drawings and prints. Thf 
exhibition is nil effective appetizer and one 
, might hope that it will encourage other 
museums to follow it up with more nnrroWly 
focused thematic shows. Much of the power of 
ctiricnlurc lies in the cumulative creation of 
stereotypes; it would be fascinating to see how 
the personalities of, say, Charles James Fox 
line] the Prince Regent wore constructed of 
caricaturists in opposition to the respectful 
images of painters and sculptors. 


Jenn Anderson and Nnfil Dyson - emerge 
more marked by shared qualities than 0 PI^ 
ing ones. Fantasy is used by both -and espeo* 
ally clenched, subfusc Miss McLeod ■- 
ventilate oppressive days. Steering a J 
judged course between bouts of Sparkis* t*r 
logue and glancing moments of Insight in 
dispiriting but not dispirited existences, 1 • 
demonstrates -- partly through contras 
Miss McLeod’s heurty, pedestrian sister^ 
the old ladles’ habit of swathing their live* 
fabrication is not merely wistful but brw® • . 
sensitive. 


day mactltion^of fiqUorial archaiolpgy a? Identify the «m«*B of the; 

Mniiovfltora feaUv did V-em fincifiif - . A Uirt? quotations w^lch follow and to send , us the 
' : ^ aosWeni. so' thaOhey reach this offiic oot liter than 

, Go lijClden tally, in ,th6 satne w?pk ; July 26. ;A prize ofJ$0 ip Offered for the first correct 

•prarrio’s drpinatlzarion^of, hls >toky,.i ‘Parish - set of ajtewer* opened on that date. : . • 

'.(from Am collection' y/aiching , •; Hntrieit, marked ' 1 Author, .Author; 233" on the 

which ;a' V. enwilop^, shoujd ^ addreStSeid ttf ,t|ie Editor, The 

• fiCtibnal tebuttal of ^ushaie’i. contention Ithat '• v Ji^cs^drary SiaplemeniMoxy House; St John’s 

fantasy is ailen 'toi the West. For tHe' central St' ^ n r Qn ^IM jKX. The sqluiion and results 
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1 The simple truth wus, that poor 

little wrong in the head. A scholnr and a ge _ ^ 
early misfortunes nnd an imprudent mar 1 
driven him to the mostershjp of the 
grammar school; and here the P er £ cW _ of ■! 
caused to his refined mind by . the . 

clumsy or spiteful boys, had gradually oaBUSr 1 ■ . • 

intellect. : „ , - •,;*/, to U& 

Frederick W. Farrar, Eric or LMe W 
chapter l.;'- 

2 HJs physiognomy was "fine et ; 

use two French words bccuusc they , , ! ..iiirtiK* ' 


; , differences’ between .the^'r:"^;^^ 




use rwu rroiu.li wuiuj ukw*“" . * t 

than any English terms the specie 01 _ ^ 

with which hia features were lirbL)C *!‘ nersofc:!: . 
altogether an intereMing and prepossess ^ ^ ^ ; - 
age, I wondered only al.thu utter absen 
ordinary characteristics of his profession , .- a 1 fpty 
feared he coiild nol be stern and resolute. ,v? ; ., 
a *hoalntastor. * , Bn , er 7' 

: i Charldtto Brontd, The P^fessor^m^^ 
3 From the fact that he spoke as If ^ptJ^rrf 1 
potato Jn his mouth without getting ti_. ^ 
Win the lads in the ringside scats, I uet"*^ j 
muaf be the headmustCT. . .hinie 
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Stealing and bounding 


David Bromwich 


KARL MILLER 

Doubles: Sludicsin literary history 
468 pp. Oxford University Press. £iy. 50. 

019812841 X 


Big thematic books like this one arc out of 
season now; but the author is known for his 
timeliness, as well us his intelligence; so one 
turns to the preface with a question in mind: 
how does Karl Miller propose to bring coher- 
ence to a subject as vast and familiar ns the 
literature of dimlity? His intention, lie says, is 
to explore “the dynamic metaphor of the 
second self, which was to conjure up, over 
these past two hundred years, the hallucinated 
double of ancient superstition, to generate, in 
popular and para-medical contexts, the 
hypothesis of a supervention within the indi- 
vidual, of autonomous and adversary selves, 
and to transform the understanding and prac- 
tice of literature”. Defined in this way, the 
metaphor certainly helps to explain the mo- 
tives of a great many Romantic and modernist 
works. But whatever his preface and subtitle 
raaysay, Professor Miller is not concerned with 
literary history. He has no continuous story to 
tell about writers and books. Rather, these 
studies are shaped by the particular associa- 
tions that their theme may be feit to induce. 
"Proteus”, "Keatses”, “Robert Frost Crosses 
the Missouri”, and “Sybilline Selves” are the 
names of four chapters, and they suggest the 
range and peculiarities of the other seventeen. 
Thoughts about duality in general are called on 
to supply linking matter, in a phrase, a sent- 
ence, or a paragraph, and to leave the impress- 
ion of a common topic for the otherwise dis- 
crete meditations. Almost any pair of oppo- 
sites may accordingly be pressed into service as 
a double. Saint vs sinner, manic vs depressive, 
self vs mask, insider vs outsider. The theme, in 
short, comes to be plausible in the very mea- 
sure that it comes to be attenuated. 

Miller’s treatment follows a roughly chrono- 
logical progression in the absence of any other 
settled plan or method. The early, mainly Scot- 
ch, chapters arc filled with acute remnrks and 
vivid anecdotes, as might be expected from the 
wihor of Cockburn's Millennium. Of the ex- 
tremely heterogeneous materials, the most Im- 
portant seem to be James Hogg's Confessions 
ofa Justified Sinner and Walter Scott’s confes- 
sion of his authorship of the Waverley novels. 
When Hogg connected the hidden crime with 
inward sense of justification, he may hove 
■fcenl to givo a warning to Scottish Protes- 
ts: “there were fanatics abroad in 1824 to 
«hom Hogg’s novel might have been felt to be 
addressing itself. Not many, however, appear 
lohave been listening,” Miller proceeds to 
Jjow that vemrllqquy and anonymity were em- 
ployed, by Scottish writers especially; ns a 
welter for a poworful but illicit double self. His 
Jtnples are witty: Hogg’s “The Flying 
Tajlor**, a parody of Wordsworth In which the 
fwradist appears wholly to dissolvo into his 
Object; and Scott’s uneasy suspicion at his 
foment of public emergence, that his official 
ww. however penetrable, hud lent his genius 
“magic that a signature would dispel. Here 
Miller discovers ,an unexpected ally . in 
0l ?* n filler who, when he defended the 
P°*y of anonymous reviews in the TLS y might 
vjeibeeh Wpposed to follow a structuralist 
Pjotqcol of disdain for the author - but who 
* fhe time, in a Scotch-superstitious 
^ “the game of guessing authors was 


t ^ game vi QUUiuia n aj 

I l. ‘^^Pdritioris like these occur frequent- 
I » &pd they give the book a nervous 

. Fhe later chnrtf«.ro h„ q i iuitK A marl/>in nil. 


a nervous 


ita r chapters deal with American au- 
^'^fi^Plath. Mniler and Jack Abbott 
i Jess clearly affiliated than Hogg 
kw«l' e '^ ace between is occupied by 
Fiw^ 0 - ann and Dostoevsky, but not by 
and *K° n NJetzScbe, the inventors of “I 
4»ahysfH. these omissions, which may 
..Iffiffi al others, make it hard to decide 
Milter’s studies aim to be, 
- — to; have realized this, and offers. 


anyway by the fluency of the theme. 

In his second chapter. Miller gives the thesis 
of the book ns follows: “The component parts 
|of a double thing or person! may complete, 
resemble or repel one another. Such parts are 
partners, or enemies. But in most circum- 
stances, whether of conflict or accord, part and 
counterpart are both perceived to be true." He 
relies consistently on certain words to help him 
recover the shape of this dialectic: “bound", 
“steal" and “soar” are perhaps his favourites, 
along with their many derivatives. The first of 
these carries the double sense of hold in and 
leap out , and makes a good instance of a 
Freudian antithetical word. The second im- 
plies an action that is at once guilty and full of 
enchantment, as a “stealing away" from home 
includes a promise of pleasure elsewhere, and 
a "stolen moment” is always a privileged mo- 
ment which others must for go. The ideas of 
soaring and flight, in turn, have to do with the 
compelled heroism of exile, but also with the 
intoxication of escape. All of these words Mil- 
ler richly exhibits in a wide range of texts. But 
their meanings have become intuitive for him, 
with the result that his prose often enlists them 
to no purpose. “ The Old Curiosity Shop is a 
work built to soar and steal.” In Chekhov's 
short stories, “strangeness steals, imbecility 
sneaks, and duality is a nervous breakdown. It 
is weakness, illness, and it is the powers they 
confer. It is division, and diffusion. It is the 
behaviour of authors, and it is the literature of 
the modern world." Two hundred pages later, 
the peroration is given in a similar vein: “The 
orphan author hides and seeks and soars. 
Duality is departure and return. Tt is flight and 
restitution. ... It is weakness, illness and illu- 
sion, and it is the advantages they confer. It is 
divided and diffusive”, and so on. 

After travellinghalf the distance with Miller, 
a reader is likely to ask: “What would not 
qualify as a version of duality?” The book 
tends toward amalgamation rather than analy- 
sis, and it would seem to have no ready answer.. 
But Miller's chapters on Keats, Dickens, Con- 
rad and Henry James have a steady emphasis: 
these, one feels, ore the writers in whom his 
thinking about duality began, and to whom it 
most often returned. By more than one Victo- 
rian generation. Keats was understood to have 
been uniquely bold and vulnerable, . the epi- 
tome of a manly self-possession, and yet a poet 
who wished to be without a will. These com- 
pounds, Miller argues, were influential beyond 
the reach of Keats’s poetry. He finds traces of 
the Victorian Keats in two of Dickens’s charac- 
ters, Arthur Clennam and John Chivery; and, 
disconcertingly, he notes the echo or parody of 
Keats’s epitaph In the pathetic "magnanimity" 
of Chivery’s. Magnanimity, Indeed, was a 
period catchword for an net of self-sacrifice 
(hat preserved a sure memorial of the self. Of 
such conduct MUly Thcale, the heroine of The 
Wings of the Dove , is often cited as a high 
exemplar; but Miller complains of the novel 
that “it does not succeed in making her what 
the mischievous if not monstrous Kate has 
been throughout - interesting". It is a rather 
dandyish judgment, in keeping with Miller's 
anti-moralistic bias. 

Milly Theale’s triumph is achieved qt the 
price of her death. But even a quest that is 
thwarted in the end may borrow authority from 
the ideals It commands along the way. In Con- 
rad, these are usually ideals that the i story 
means to disappoint, and Miller writes of the 
recognition by the hero of his own failure of 
self-sacrifice. The guilty act in question - which 
Conrad described in his Personal Record qs a. 
boy’s taking '‘a, so to speak, standing jump out 
of his racial surroundings and associations" - 
was personal to Confad but has been read as an 
allegory of the West by his admirers. Miller is 
aware of the danger, and his praisejs cautious 
without ceasing to be praise. He writes of The 
Secret Sharer, ■ 


^^°npiace defence of his pro- 
trail pf clues to signal, the 


iSW®* W pf clues to signal, the 
M 225 ?^ ali ty everywhere. The allusions 
j mi ^ fe^refpre be multiplied; with- 
aRsure their pertinence. 


each author is guaranteed 


It mav be that the fable Is about a single human being 
who experiences a wish to go and a wish to stay. Bui 
the wishes have scarcely produced separale .Selves. 
The self that stays is compromised by the other s 
25-JSre - the Captain’s feeling for his own, t*ns- 

' ' oressions causing him to hararo h« ship, which, is 
gresaon* ca B a certain point of View; as 

l Jselvesare united 
jumping exercise br freedom which doesmof 

- fof the future of the ship. •••••! . ■ ' 

' The double thus stands as a figure for the 


renunciation that society exacts from all who 
consent to its protection. This is another way of 
saying that no double can ever be without a 
secret sharer, as long as the division he repre- 
sents is that of society itself, with all its singular 
oppressions. 

These chapters, but the Conrad above the 
rest, are excellent, and between (hem they 
form a long middle section of Doubles. The 
material that follows is shiftier. “The reader 
[of Martin Amis's Money] is plunged into a 
momentous, aerial, ethereal, lunar, pre-mens- 
trual, manic, antic, frantic 'panting present’, of 
ups and downs, fights and flights and gutters. 
Here is an antinomian duality which is also an 
emetic, diuretic, onanistic duality.” Many pas- 
sages of smaller scope have a similar air of 
careful self-regard. So far as such writing is 
purposeful at all, it seems an attempt to sug- 
gest, without the vulgarities of mere statement, 
a critical opinion of an author by the crowding 
of assonance and alliteration, jingle, repetition 
and catalogue, with an occasional teasing play 
at the edges of double entendre. At best the 
effect is lightly thought-provoking: Jack 
Abbott ought not to have written about 
Nechayev “without a word about the fact that 
Nechayev’s activities helped to generate the 
hostility to revolutionary terrorism, and to 
radical chic, which possesses The Possessed". 
But it is not easy to see what thought is in- 
tended when Miller says that James and Whar- 
ton, “in the parlance of their time and class, 
had to fly their flight - a flight that may seem to 
hover somewhere between a fit and a fate”. 
Here the (one suggests a fine pedantry: but the 
chief concern is a wish to entertain, as the next 
sentence shows: “In due course, she flew both 
the Atlantic and her coop." Two pages later 
comes the baffling plot-summary of The House 
of Mirth: “Lily Bart touches somebody's rich 
pig of a husband for a loan , he tries to touch 
her, and she perishes for want of a healing 
touch." From Miller's description one might 
surmise that the entire novel revolves around 
an inescapable play upon the word ’'touch", 
and the metaphor of touch. Such tilings have 
been known to occur to authors of Wharton’s 
time and class, but, since no case is made for it 
here, the touches remain a mild extravagance 
disguised as an exposition. 

A very different practice is involved in 
coming to. trust an author’s puns. Miller hears, 
for example, something strange in the name of 
Hogg's protagonist, Robdrl Wrlngham. '“The 
bounder bound. He is presently to fall into the 
condition of the monstrous outlaw, trussed and 
tangled in a weaver's . loom at hts journey’s 
end. . . .The wringer wrung. "Here, the brisk 
montage may in fact be less economical than it 
looks, but a relation may be confirmed be- 
tween commentary and text. Nevertheless, 
one senses a family resemblance between the 
excited mannerism of such a passage and the 
untethered analogies of the following rhap- 
sody: ‘The Moonshot was science and sense 
and politics, but it was aiso sport and art and' 
adventure. It could be read as an episode in the 
literature and culture of escape: in the lan- 
guage of the 1960s, as a magical mystery tour. 
It could be read as the repeat of a tale of 
mystery and imagination by Poe. Poe and 
Mailer float through space on the wings of the 
dove." What would it niean to agree ‘or dis- 
agree? The sentences build rip ah atmosphere 
of profundity for which no single detail, is 
answerable. Miller has earlier commented on 
the wings of the dpve, from the fifty-fifth 
psalm, as a. traditional figure for stealth aud 
flight. Otherwise there is nothing in the book 
to prompt his speculations, to connect with 
them afterwards, ,. 

One learns t6 skip over these stealthy-flighty 
interludes. For, in his customary register* 
Miller is both a better and a more suspicious 
critic, though a charitable disposition keeps 
him from pursuing bis suspicions as far as they 
lead. He sees the scandal of Jean Genet’s re- 
mark that he could not steal in Nazi Germany 
because the Nazis were “a Tace of thieves” and 
any theft from them would fall to invert the 
order of tilings. •This’’, says Miller, “is roman- 
tic of him." He might have added there are 
• other names for the ’’strange force." that kept 
Genet from stealing on this one occasion. He 
was a homosexual, and his capture by the Nazis 
would have assured his death, as his capture by 
the French did not. Again, Miller observes of 


Robert Lowell: "To history and to the great, to 
the 'great* Kennedy clan, for instance, he was 
both indifferent and acutely exposed." But “in- 
different'* is wrong, and “acutely exposed" is 
misleading; attentive, rather, and acutely 
attracted; for Lowell sought out the great, as 
lan Hamilton’s biography showed: in 1968, he 
clung lo Robert Kennedy so doggedly that 
decoy-routes had to be contrived. Nor would 
Lowell himself have cared for the Jonathan 
Wild-ish inverted commas around great. 

From both of the foregoing judgments, 
however, a sceptical moral plainly emerges. 
We are not to regard artists as pure - as high 
exemplars of social virtue. Their doubles re- 
veal that they do not make this mistake in 
regarding themselves; and besides, their art 
has other uses. Miller dissents, therefore, from 
Lionel Trilling's interpretation oF a thought 
Joyce gave to Stephen Dedalus, about “the fair 
courts of life”. Trilling associated that phrase 
with “the credence that could formerly be 
given to material and social establishment and 
the happiness which followed from it", and 
indeed wirh “the very ground of the moral life 
as the novelists once represented it”. Miller 
replies: 


The fair courts of life spoken of by Stephen Dedalus 
are an image for his response to the sight of a girl, for 
his leap at the chance of love and marriage. Family 
life can be foreseen in this utterance of the young 
Joyce. But affluence has nothing to do with it. 

This is well observed, nnd it points to a fund of 
good sense-, a virtue that Miller distrusts, 
though it remains his most noticeable trait. 

He is unusual among living critics in his wil- 
lingness to interpret stories didactically .that is, 
as cases of a work saying something to an audi- 
ence. “The movie Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind conferred an American welcome 
on a craft from Outer Space, which was 
boarded by a man and woman who had united 
in clandestine love. The movie says that 
adulterers may see God, and has proved very 
popular." In this, the ironic intent may be de- 
duced from the Wildean cadence. But one is 
less sure of the irony fn other instances. “The 
Jolly Comer", James’s story of a doppel- 
gduger, “tettshow an affectionate adult couple 
are made over into mother and child as a result 
of finding that a beastly, blighted businessman 
may be pitied and understood".' Ethan Frame 
“can be read as saying that suicide & the only 
escape, and thpf love can lead to fates that are 
worse. But then Ethan could always. have got 1 
on a train to Florida." Frankenstein “is valid as 
a fiction of family life, and Was to spread the 
romantic word (hat monsters are unfortunate 
and that misfortune makes monsters". 

Of these comments the' first two are clever 
synopses, and the dismissal of Ethan Frame is 
appropriate to, a dishonest and sadistic tale, 
even if the sentence about Florida was hardly 
worth putting into print. Bui the summary of 
“The Jolly Corner" misplaces its focus. The 
stoTy is about the cultivated American and hot 
the businessman who is his double, and it 
speaks of the rejected fate he cannot afford to 
recognize once he has stolen into exile . A more 
troubling version of the same problem occurs 
in the sentence on Frankenstein. For the novel 
describes Frankenstein's monster only as a 
means of describing the man who created him; 
it says, if it says anything, thnt every Prom- 
. etheus must be, to his supposed beneficiary, as 
Milton's God to Milton's Satan. The subver- 
sive feature of the book is not the pity it makes 
us feel for- the monster, but the antipathy it 
makes us feel for the hero, and the thoughts it 
engenders as a result about knowledge and 
power. It ought to be added that Miller’s didac- 
tic readings, whether ironic or serious, are 
bfteii helpful in that they oblige his reader to 
think.; Yet the effort of foreshortening is visi- 
: ble, and, to make every epigram, two dozen 
interesting qualifications have been tacitly con- 
signed to oblivion: 

In reading these studies, one is often struck 
by the caption-phrase (“the novelist Edith 
Wharton"), or the detached compliment (“a 
book worthy of its subject"), which attests;the . 
second life much of Doubles has led in the . 
pages of book reviews. The provenance of the 
- chapters may account for certain accidents of 
• Miller’s emphasis: the inattentiveness, for ex- 
ample, to anything Mailer wrote before the 
mid-1960s; and the consideration given to 
Wharton's pornographic fragment “Beatrice 
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Relatively speaking 


Palmate", which first appeared in a recent 
biography. But it is only in the last chapter that 
Miller's borrowing from himself misfires bad- 
ly. A collection of essays that opened strongly 
with Hogg's Confessions closes inconsequenl- 
ly, with Clive James. John Lennon, and The 
McJazz Manuscripts. What is Lennon doing in 
this book? Miller treats him us a typical in- 
stance of the orphan, and notes with interest 
that his assassin sometimes signed himself 
“John Lennon". Thus, “his life reveals what 
certain literary texts reveal: an encounter be- 
tween an orphan and the double". And. a step 
further: “If his death can he seen as an acci- 
dent. it can also be seen, perhaps, in some 
bewildered way. as a kind of suicide.” These 
words are unusually evasive. When something 
can be seen . . .perhaps. . .in some bewildered 
way. . .as a kind of something else, expect to 
hear what the author would not expect you to 
believe i in this case, that a catastrophe of real 
life has the satisfying intelligibility of a text. 

Yet such an observation forms no exception 
to Miller's normal practice; for he has chosen 
to treat figures of art and life as interchange- 
able. After citing Dylan Thomas's character-, 
izatton of himself as ‘“ft puny, wheezy Hou- 
dini”, and recalling that Thomas died in 1953 
from the effects of “performing certain stunts", 
he goes on to observe: “In 1975 the narrator of 
Saul Bellow’s novel Humboldt's Gift described 
himself as a Houdini. and as ‘puny’, while in 
the following year Houdini figured, ‘wheez- 
ing’, in Ragtime, where the novelist E. L. Doc- 
torow claimed that fifty years after the escapo- 
logist’s death, ‘the audience for escapes is even 
larger.' Then, in 1979, Houdini wns awarded 
the part, in Mailer's The Executioner's Song, of 
the hero’s grandfather." Whnt does all this 
signify? We may grant that the escape artist 
holds n peculiar fascination in a world where the 
artist seeks escape, Yel nothing more is proved 
by the swarm of coincidences. 

Tactics like these arc employed still more 
capriciously elsewhere, ns when Miller writes 
that “the brothers William and Henry James 

brothers James who. were outlaws: here we 
have p more than ornamental double duality, 
supplied by the power of coincidence". Ex- 
traordinary. And there was once a tennis 
player Bromwich, famous for his "backhand*’, 
and a novelist Miller, who when necessary 
wrote with both hands. Then in 1985 a review 
appeared by another Bromwich, with a “sinis- 
ter" paragraph concerning another Miller. Is 
this a more than omarribntal double duality? It 
.is, at least, ornamental . but the facts are ordin- 
ary . A book was published and a reviewer was 
requested; aiid there are lots of Jameses In any 
.century! . ; 

One can understand the force of Miller’s 


general argument by comparing Doubles to a 
shorter book with which it has some affinities. 
Tz vet ail Todorov’s The Fantastic. The fantas- 
tic, Todorovargued. comes into play through a 
hesitation in the reader. More particularly, it is 
n hesitation "experienced by n person who 
knows only the laws of nature, confronting an 
apparently supernatural event". But for this 
reason the fantastic does move toward a re- 
solution; if can Inst only us long as the uncer- 
tainty lasts. Near the end of his book Toduruv 
speculates that stories of this kind leave us 
unsatisfied with literature and reality alike; 
and that, by causing us to doubt the discrete- 
ness of the two, they call into question "pre- 
cisely the existence of an irreducible opposi- 
tion between the real nnd the unreal”. Miller, 
who is very sparing in his use of other critics, 
does not mention Todorov, hut evidently lie 
presumes some such argument, and his book 
extends it. For him it makes no sense to im- 
agine a moment of awareness of the fantastic, 
any more than it makes sense to imagine a 
beginning or end of duality. His doubles offer 
no resolution into unity, and no choice of a 
single reality. What was always doubtful they 
may appear to render momentarily certain. At 
the same time, they bring former certainties 
into doubt. Miller accordingly rejects the voca- 
bulary of latent and manifest; where duality is 
understood as a condition of the lives of per- 
sons, neither of its aspects can be supposed ns 
primary. Once this much is granted, however, 
it is no longer clear how far we ought to speak 
of personality nt all. 

Miller’s thinking here will perhaps be con- 
genial to deconstructionist critics. He alludes 
to this possibility once or twice, and guesses 
they will see his tendency as conservative. It is, 
in a sense. He does not concern himself with 
the dissolution of literature into writing, or of 
reader into text. He prefers some works to 
ot hers, and defends the idea of the literory . But 
he has given up most of the idealisms on which 
such a defence has commonly rested, including 
one useful habit of thought that maybe granted 
* even to the sceptic; a nominalist respect for the 
•«nhles af th& real as distinct from me names of 
the fictional. 

One may feel that he gives up too much, and 
that he does It too casually, but a larger claim of 
the book will stand unchallenged. The modern 
idea of the self was derived from the experi- 
ence of identity as double, and it hRs been 
sustained by an effort to defer a recognition of 
the permanent question this implies. A belief 
in the self has thus assisted in the repression of 
a second self. But the effect of Miller’s studies 
is to show that, as there was never a time when 
the belief could save what it promised to 
save, so tliere may never be a time when a loss 
of the belief can destroy what it promises to 
destroy/ 


Rose mary Ashton 
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I began by disliking Lilian Fund's book. Fir- 
lions of Romantic Irony in European Narrative, 
/76/MK57. When I read in her preface that “if 
the term 'romantic irony' is to have any signi- 
fication and usefulness in literary analysis ami 
history, its interface with normative notions of 
irony must he explored". 1 thought what fol- 
lowed would be difficult, fashionable and unre- 
warding. When in chapter one Furst summa- 
rizes recent theories of irony, discussing (he 
relative merits of D. C. Muecke’s division of 
irony into three grades nnd four modes (thus 
adding up to seven, like Empson's types of 
ambiguity), and Nornian Knox's five categor- 
ies, as well as Wayne Booth's multiple per- 
mutations of ironic types. I was sure i was in for 
a long, hnrd read. And so I was. But it wns, 
after all, a rewarding one. 

After setting the term “romantic irony" in its 
historical context - German romantic theory, 
since it is generally agreed to have been Fried- 
rich Schlegel who defined that species of irony 
which belongs to a philosophy of life rather 
than being n verbal tactic - Furst turns to (he 
study of irony in individual works by Sterne, 
Diderot, Jean Paul Richter, Jane Austen, 
Byron and Flaubert. Surprisingly, in view of 
her locating "romantic irony” in terms of 
Romantic theory, she deals with her chosen 
novels not in chronological order, because, ns 
she says, “the demography of Irony is erratic”. 
Instead, she looks at the works in ascending 
order, from those in which irqny is a mode of. 
viewing events and characters which Stand in 
need of Correction to those whose whole view- 
point is ironic, relative, fluid. Viewed in this 
way, Pride and Prejudice is seen as expressing 
the more traditional kind of irony, that which 
operates when things arc not ns they seem to 
the people observing them. “The human proc- 
livity to misjudgment”, writes Furst, “is vltul to 
the design of the work. Irony here fulfils u 
dramatic function as a structural principle mul 
ns the mainspring of the plot dynamics.” Eli- 
zabeth mistakes Wickhntn and Darcy, und so 
on. The argument is, of course, faniillui, but 
Furst gives n new slant to Jane Austen's own 
comment on the book (“It wants shade”) by 
showing, In the light of the different kinds or 
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184pp. Q 631:1 3W1 1' 

JAMES H.KAVANAGH , 

EmUyBrouta ’ . 

.. 120pp. Q 63 H3506 5 i : ; , ■ . ’ v to' 

LAU^ASRbWN' //'Vi:'' ££■-' • ' 

. Alexander Pope .. ' : V. ' : : ■/, 

Qtf31 13502 to..* ■ ’ V- • 7 

I77pp .Oxford? B l«ckwelL£12:50 each 
(paperback, 3, 95). r T 


These three books inaugurate a series, Reread* 

: log -Literature, which the publishers say seti' ■ 
out to correct a portion where “thp last. decade , 
‘has . seen a striking proli feraUon ] of a fresh / : 
methbds and radical new approaches in Uteiary ■ 
■theory nnd criticism i but. the value and qsefulto 
ness of these developments 'J . ^ hayOinoLal-' ; 
ways been apparent”. Tehy Eagle'tdiUppears/ ■■ 
unsurprisingly, as the entrepreneur behind this 
operation, contributing :a . preface ! to 1 epch 1 
volume as well as being remorselessly p (ted in 
the footnotes, . . ; ■' '■ Vr ' / . • . y 

, By far the brightest qf these books is. Stev6ri 
:Gonnor’s Charles Dickens, which explores the 
versatllity df tbe Parisian too I- kit by applying-, 
different ; Implements to : a number, of novels; 
■Pickwiak papers ' i read _ with qn:'eye to ’‘the 


mdtlon/stasis opposition” in its Imagery, and 
Dombey and Son pas Grelmas’s model of 
structural homology applied to It. The latter 
reading must, as Connor says, “assume that 
structural categories are logically prior to mat- 
ters pf character, and moral significance". 
Through Bleak House we work up to Derrida’s 
diffSrance, following which Hard Times is 


! the Way thjfe jok^ si^nlfi^ is ^irovided) to sihbw 1 

■ (hat the bookmay be " toy e a (ed as’.an pther text 
entirely from the arte it represents Itself to be 1 ’ .: 
Lacan and the mirror stage are Iiteoked in the 
treatment of GreatExpecfations, p^rtb^Wely 

; until Magwitch’s iegflron iV teen as;a 'pj)allus. : 
; . and Our Mutual Friend is portrayed ai'^, work 
jr\ .which “the centrality,, arid ^thqjtyy p t the 
; ■ inamduqfself 'iscootj mially. deconst ructed’by 
Sni tipri : ;- whifchtieterf 
mine; being*’, Tjtef tepsjbU ip; book 
largelydemonsrintesthe yjrthrisqf. clpte read; 1 

■ irigi .yyhite what; j? foolish d{iffdnsteateXmf im? 

ibeclHty df Uieciiy IdiYpi^edifrpm '.'if 

;tbe good; Condqif \ 

• fandaiiyone wf|0 Wtets.# kjnqvy tind 

'bf work feels |i)cc tiilgh^ 

: • iekample, - though Jittle (■ J- j-'.' 

.'v J dines H> KqVanagh’i ^in//)' 

; gi d study oF^t hiring iHejgk^-. injipemdye I J 
;Nelly Dean says that “^uch agriin^jjliic^ 


lion, I was persuaded to leave Wiithering 
Heights” and go with Cathy to Thrushcross 
GrangeJ She “refused to go” and Clithy went 
“lamenting to her husband and brother. Tlie 
former offered me munificent wages; the latter 
ordered me to pack up.” In Kavanngh’s ver- 
sion, “Nelly is ’persuaded’, after holding out 
for, ’munificent wages”’. His obsession with 
class urid patriarchy In the novel ieads him to 
see: Kel ly ; as resprinrible for Cathy’s marriage 
te' tJnfon i He te ads her declaration to Crithy 
. th&t;eifheb^yqu are ignorant of the duties you 
, Ubdertake ih, marrying; or else, that you are a . 
riticked, uhprlndpled girl” as a simple repudia- 
' tloh of her loyd fo/Heatbcliff. Ambiguity 
. fyanlshes: ‘‘Neliy.wqrks id pull Cathy out of an • 
imaginary seif-an nihiJ^t i on i I) ihe ljefli of the 
, ‘ .Father’s phallip desire ,. Only to poll her into a 
$ymbqllc<jrder;.., .underthecold hand ofthe. 
■dead Father!s^w;!; : Nelly is ambitious, but; 
HeathqliEf^ ''Sullen ..class reseptmeriV’- - 
: tpId^^ phaUic; mother. ; ‘ . ' 

- • - Where Kavanagb. is obsessed. LaUra Browri; 

- ^ at iotis < Hat Popels poet- 

5 i'*; :|?bd^ ^Peijriijsin rind edni-’i 

l fQtismsm/^GlIttenehhis; of 1 sedse are 

•M.extimnTftd Hv hiimAiu-lAb j ' 


«k‘pHv» «»t uoiiy |H>sNiblc in fiLtiun, how 
“I'h.isin »•!' iiiL'cniK'ilahk' c^nitriuliction lurkioi 
within the huiu.in condition" is opened up hv 
June Austen hut banished by the “light, bright 
conclusion of the book. 

At the other end of the scale lies Tristm 
Shandy. Fmst's example of ;i hook more open 
i»i iniciprctntion. moie ironic -in the seme o! 
working in tile mode of contradiction and lad 
i >f cli ’sure than even Madame Bovary (whict 
she also discusses) or Jean Paul’s Fkgfjjdtt 
(with its paraphernalia of twins, mirroreand 
liagmeiilariness). She quotes Coleridge on 
Tristram Shandy ' s "delight to end in nothing, 
ness, or a direct contradiction” and finds init, 
not E. M. Forster's “Muddle", hut SchlegcFs 
thuoietical notion «i| what would be the idol 
form of romantic fiction: “gchildelcs k&mt- 
lielies Chaos" (“shaped sii lificjnJ eliaos”). 

Though the general tendency of Fuat’s 
argument seems to be that the more pervasive 
and less local the irony, the more satisfying lie 
work, she wisely avoids coming too firmly to 
(hat conclusion. For though Didc rot's Jaqm 
le fataliste et son nutitre conies next in line to 
Tristram Shandy, Furst admits that it has the 
effect of irritating its readers by its “verbal, 
psychological and ontological assault'' on 
them. She quotes the opening of the novel, (n 
which the narrator gets the render's attention 
by asking a question on his behalf (as it were), 
then telling him to mind his own businew 
"Comment s'etaienl-ils renconlrds? Pit 
hasard, com me tout le nionde. Comment s’ap- 
pclniciit-ils? Oue veins importe?" (How hid 
they met? By chance, like everyone else. Whit 
were they called? Does that matter to you?) 
Similarly, she sees how frustrating it istotryto 
read Jean Paul's Flegcljahre (a title translated 
by Carlyle as “Wild Oats", meaning roughly 
"years of awkward tccnagehood", and having 
obvious reference to Goethe's Wilhelm Mat- 
ters Lchrjahrc), when the author huBti 
admits, or rather boasts, that "an author p«» 
us nuts to crack, which urc like the brain tlat, 
according to Le C ’minis, is like them, andlto 
have three skins; hut who is to peel rbemF 

However, Furst seems determined not to be 
negative about those works which illustrated* 
philosophical type of irony. She concedes w 
chapter on Jean Paul's work with a sentence w 
portentous vagueness: "Whnt 
concrete palpability, it gains In the enor®® 
power tutcnl in its progressive paradoxicality- 

The most interesting discussion in ,he ^ 

is that of Don Juan, the only non-novel riiHow 

here. Furst quotes richly from the P« ra ‘ 
show how Byron sports with language- 
throws off (though, ns Furst points «*• 
corrected und rewrote as much as any 0U . 
lines like ”1 hate to hunt down a oro 
metaphor" und "My similes ore 8 ft " ,ereu 11BM 
heap, / So pick and choose”. Furst coming 
neutly; "Such handling of language ,n JPJ 
grout rcsjrecl for its cunoiis, but iio reiji > 
in its efficacy either." Her study, by 
ing very different works and exposingto 
not too rigidly held "theory" of irony, p 
refreshing insights into the lndi vidua 
sho deals with, and - though 
would have some reservations auou • 

I have - into the, shifty phenomenon, w 


,9^ n ^ r ? ^ ope Th^t ® ' series, 


. Most ofthe essays in Romanlfcistfl^ ^ 
gauge are rather shifty too. A bv 

Furst, whose work is slightly j 

habit, the outhors fiflht intense ^ 
army of fejlow crjtics, so that the v, 
discussion! - The Borderers , . / . ^ j 

Mariner, Mont Blanc , and others --8 . ^ 
heiplessly, in the crossfire. . .heory i) : 

. of modern linguistic and structural 1 

brought to bear on them; Walter 
J. Hillis Miller and Paul de 
frriqiieritlyquoted of ah6$tofcritj» • p aB j 

.referred to by essayist offer es J ' nesS jy. 

. abound. Words arq piled on chr^' 

. entitled “the Mind at Ocean . W y t ^ ; . 

. eiisen contemplates The of ft 

fictitious friend in Chapter T!\ ee t0 i^aveO® 
graphla Litertpia (telling defrj? ; 
plagiarizing 5chplUng and set jj . 

• . the creative Imagination)*- " fijli(e $ 
wquld ndt call tile prospect of . JJ ,j . & 

‘Uri^ qf the interruption verti ^ < ^h a bli3^ 

. tlnctly dizzy as I- temporanly . . w 
'. , Babel which this collection of :.:U 

< .qijlebratd. ■ 
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Aw hero of Clough's Bod tic, “Henson, the 
radical hot", sets up home hopefully with his 
Elspie in New Zealand: 


There he hewed, and dug; subdued the earth and his 

spirit; 

There he built him a home; there Elspie bare him his 

children .... 

There hath he farmstead and land, and fields of corn 

and (lax fields; 

And the Antipodes loo have a Bothie of Tobcr-na- 

vuolich. 


Stead’s poetry also has many other tones, 
though. Poems of a Decade ends with **Uta”, a 
sequence of fifty free translations from 
Japanese classical collections, rendered with 
delicacy und formal poise: 

Husbands 

go hunting 

while their wives 

trail red pctticoms 

along the sca-wushcd shore. 


The produce of the New Zealand Bothie repre- 
sented by these six poets is very much in the 
spirit of Clough's disputatious poem, with their 
frequent discussions of politics, the nature of 
(lie mind and the proper subject of poetry. 
Whether the romantic, elemental poetry of 
ADep Curnow or the “universal suburban 
school" of Louis Johnson (asC. K. Stead called 
it) should be followed, (s discussed as a matter 
of peat urgency, which is strange and admir- 
ible to the outsider. 

’ Except for Curnow, the expatriate Fleur 
Adcock and perhaps James K. Baxter, Stead is 
tne besk known of New Zealand's pools outside 
^( country: If not for his poetry, then ccr- 
htoly for The New Poetic, Ids admired critical 
“oount of Yeats and Eliot in the symbolist/ 
“Wfcmlst tradition. Much of Stead’s best 
Poctiy is to be found in Poems of a Decade , and 
J *1*0 represents the wide rnnge of his work. 
Reading some of the long sequence-poems 
such as “Qucsadn" or the nineteen-page 
'Walking Westward”, gives n strong sense of 
tlm ^' w arp f so great Is the debt to the poets of 
JJWemism; Apollinaire, Eliot, Pound (Stead 
maintained that the main influence on 
best-known early poem, “Pictures in a Gal- 
wy JJndersea", was not The Wapte Land but 
««m 5e/wyn Mauberley). When you get used 
modernism though, its Impact is re- 
rind - paradoxically - novel. lt is very 
PM wyihing being written by British and 
■P nowadays, principally because of 
**-wpseneris of its form. Stead is 'nearer to 
nSS? 11 P ract * ce > something which Vincent 
T 77” ai )i in the introduction to his Antholo- 
*y ent ielh<entury New Zealand Poetry 1 
■ffir. puw ris another paradox; “It is ironical 
'^^ri Ume whet) so many writers have mis- 
^8*1$ their country’s increasing deperid- 
■ jjjp W tee United States, American poetry is 
.^rigest Influence on piir recent verse.” 

,, Alte strikingly linBritish in Steady poetry is 


And, ns evidence that the Apollinairean Venn 
diagram (page 75) is not the only approved 
form, Stead tells us in the course of the fine 
“Twenty Two Sonnets” (possibly the most 
satisfying thing in the book) that Roy Fuller is 
"the best poet writing in Britain”: not exactly 
the judgment of a Rimbaudian, tearaway 
anarchist. Stead's short sequence Paris is evi- 
dence of another Poundian, whimsical string 
to his bow. It describes in ten poems, each of 
twenty long lines, “the Paris of Paris that’s 
nobody’s dream but your own", and it is a very 
self-indulgent piece of post-modernism, 
hideously illustrated. It recalls Stead’s ques- 
tion in the “Sonnets”. “Do good poets / Make 
bad professors?”, and his insistence (in In The 
Glass Case) that the best critics in English have 
themselves been practising poets. Stead is cer- 
tainly more reliable as critic than as poet; but - 
even if you couldn't say the same for Paris - 
there is a great deal to admire in Poems of a 
Decade. 

Louis Johnson is sixty, ten years older than 
Stead - who disapproves of the urban direction 
in which Johnson has taken New Zealand 
poetry. O’Sullivan, though, regarded John- 
son's suburban commentary as humanist- 
ironical, directing attention to “the hollowness 
of our social life”. But is it ironic to invite us, as 
he does in his early poem “Here Together Met", 
to “toast with gin and bitters / The muse of 
baby-sitters”? Winter Apples has some good 
poems of insight into childhood experience; 
the poet’s own, recalled, and that of his young, 
children, observed. Moreover, before taking 
too superior a line on his suburban com- 
placency (optimism, as opposed to Baxter’s 
gloom), we ought to look carefully at his 
“Words for Blair Peach" who “died for the 
merest decency", and at the humanity of “A 
Mile Down Skid Row”. In the end the impress- 
ion is of n lack of self-awareness, combined 
with a sexism that is hard to Ignore in poems 
like “Party Talk" (“I think ybu’ve a |Sweet / 
little arse but it’s spelt ass in this age”) and the 
disastrous beginning of “Golden Coast": 


At the back of the bay. the pert 
little peak of Mount Welcome thrusts 
through the skyline like a breast 
under o schoolgirl’s jersey. Something 
not fully formed but benrlng promise 
of benefit to follow. 


This may be self-exposing irony, but it is 
neither explicit nor exceptional enough for the 
poet to be given the benefit of the doubt. 

Kevin Ireland Is also one o( the boys, among 
other things, to Judge from “School Days”: 

subversivcly we took to Byron Shelley Rnbeials 
nnd Swift - good desperate company for legal 

dungeons . 

where the wardens held a stale monopoly. 

And there is Miss Battersby in the same poem 
(“old Bats / the Tyrant of Biology") who 
“broke down and wept” with the poet’s 
approval for the “dead youth lost love” on 
Anzac Day. (Ireland’s eschewal of punctuation 
is not peculiar to him, incidentally; all pf these 
poets freely omit commas, often achieving no- 
thing except confusion. Is the object a line that 
looks cleaner on the page?) As with Johnson, 
there seems to be an attempt to equal the ex- 
travagant asperities of James K. Baxter^ *p r ®*“ 
amplein Ireland’s “Pub Talk” ; or “A Poem for 
Denis Glover": 



Portrait of a New Zeland (sic] Man, a pen-and-wash 
study made In October 1 769 by Sydney Parkinson and 
reproduced here from The Art of Captai n Cook's 
Voyages; Volume One, The voyage of the 
Endeavour 1768-177 1 by RildigerJoppUn and 
Bernard Smith (247pp. Yale University Press. £40. 
0300034504). 


the obvious (the admiring) thing to write • 
Is that you left the land not only poorer 
but more, sober 7 


lively political element; Nixon, 


gj* Johnson . and Holyoake “ e lumped 

'"Svjner amoriff m»in masMnz nf deStrUC- 


gj'jer among “the mean masters of destruc- 
Westward” (which was writ- 


i a poem which is elegiac about 

vislhr cau ses / (most of them lost)". The 
• April Notebook", reflects bit- 


rimwi .Orations wqn’t bring them batty. 
»t;of an ass was God’s wrath. 




This kind of mock-heroic needs more acid and 
more energy, like Baxter’s. Often Ireland s 
poems of reflection (on New Zealand identity 
in “Definitions of Ourselves’: or on -^here 
Poems Come From" (two) dr on “Riding the 
Time Machine’’) set themselves good themes 
but decline into total flatness. : j ■ ' ; 

Albert Wendt used hi? Samoan origins to 
great effedt in his economical early .v^ume 
& the Dead: Poems 1961- 974 as ke ifi 
in his two most famous novels, Sons for the 


IX. Another. Kiwi Comment. 

. The other dny a top class NZ philosopher 
called pie “an arty intellectual wimlicr". 

Surely not! This querulous crudity replaces the 
much more stylish irony of the early poems. 
Still, much of the writing has life and originality 
left; the democratic energy that Clough's 
“fanatic hot" sowed in New Zealand is now to 
be sought, perhaps, not even in the South 
Island, but in Polynesia. Wendt is certainly (he 
best proof to date of this development. • 
-Lauris Edmond is an established poet of a 
younger generation whose first volume 
appeared m 1975, and whose Salt from the 
North ( 1980) was praised for its clarity and 
humanity. The same ! virtues are evident in 
Catching It, though here too a kind of post- 
colonial fiapalagi love of Europe makes the 
opening section (devoted to herexperiences;as 
Katherine Mansfield Fellow in France) rather 
tod predictably "poetic". Though she handles 
them well, Edmond chooses somewhat arty sub- 
jects. The last section is the best, when she is 
back with her most assured themes!; daughters, 
family, love. The themes are most successfully 
treated in “Red Nightgown". "TheHedgehog" 


and “Christmas as usual”, where the "ordinari- 
ness" of family life is evoked with assurance, 
without reference to any literary-suburban 
programme. 

Despite her formal skills, the blurb's claim 
that Edmond is “New Zealand’s most disting- 
uished woman poet" is un injustice to Eli- 
zabeth Smither. Shakespeare Virgins shows 
that Smither’s writing has developed from the 
"outrageous humour" for which her first. 1975 
volume was praised, to a hard, witty serious- 
ness. Her poetry has become increasingly con- 
cerned with women, and this book repeatedly 
invites comparison with, in particular. Sylvia 
Plath and Medbh McGuckian. The most 
memorable poems here aie about women: for 
example ‘i've had any number of guy women 
friends" and “Nights spent with women": 

I remember the (lower girl in the hospital 

Tidying up the leaves and petals 

Each morning when the floors were new polished 

Then whisking away at night 

Air guzzlers, tome sharing roses. 

Smither's plant imagery, chough it is more 
lucid, has the same perfect, teasing balance 
between literal and metaphorical as McGuck- 
ian's: 


Return Home (1973) and Leaves of the Ban- 
yan Tree (1979). The language and culture of 
Polynesia have made a crucial contribution to 
post-colonial neuroses in New Zealand wri- 
ting, noted by O'Sullivan: “the guilt that comes 
with a coastline appropriated through blood- 
shed” and "regret for what was not had. and 
yel an obsession with it”. Wendt exploited 
admirably the strange capacity of pidgin lan- 
guages to sound universal in early poems like 
“Master Future” and “L God Uphere". with- 
out at all taking a simplistic noble-savage view. 
His wife is European, so he is accused of being 
fiapalagi (pro-European), a charge which he 
despises: “this tropical paradice is all a vam- 
pire’s lie". 

" Shaman of Visions is. by the standards of this 
accomplished and original writer, a Jittle dis- 
appointing, largely because of Its tendency to 
move rather too far In the fiapalagi direction* 
Wendt has picked up the deadening. Tliribb 
present tense (“I turn on / the radio") and a . 
rather bitter, hypochondriac self-obsession. 
The mythic aspect of Leaves of the Banyan 
Tree is to be found here (in a reduced form in 
“We Had a Dog Once") and its generous confi- 
dence in “No Return”. The third section of the 
book is made up of a series of metaphysical 
reflections, ending with the title-poem which 
has the suggestive excitement of Bloke. But the 
group is weakened by the long, expressionist 
and excessively self-conscious poem with 
which it begins, “Where the Mind Is, or A 
Conversation with my Mind". In this Wendt is 
closer fo the academic and suburban schools, 
and seems more unthinkingly hostile to the 
“civilized" mainland world: 


Each winter, so deep aiui powerful were its roots - 
There being an equnlity between drinking and 

blooming 

Like a flush in the checks relying on 

Blood In the ankles - blooms in the coldest days 

Would press the deep meaning of winter out. 

Smither's wit has a wide range too; she uses 
literary references with great deftness, as in “A 
quick look into Catullus". Perhaps it is not 
surprising that, if the New Zealand Bothie is 
going to be radically original as some of its 
disputants claim, its most distinguished and 
arresting member is this poised, witty ironist of 
feminist sympathies. 
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Wittgenstein’s ideas have always elicited ,1- 
strong and diverse responses. Some com men- C5 
tators accuse him of abjuring rigorous, precise . s , 
scientific thinking, or even of abasing himself 
before the common sense and unsophisticated 
chatter of peasants. Others perceive in his a 
apparently unsystematic remarks a systematic p 
approach "of unparalleled power and subtlety g , 
to the philosopher's proper business of analys- g , 

ing fundamental concepts. Some see intcllec- g ( 
tual courage and honesty in his tortuous reflec- ' s ] 
lions; others dicern sophistry in his arguments 
and trickery in his disavowing all philosophical r , 
theorizing. Debates rage on very general issues lt 
as well as on his detailed analyses of concepts 
employed in psychology, mathematics, and in f. 
his investigations of language and meaning. (, 
These two books stand at opposite ends of [j 
this sped rum of opinion. One finds in Wiltgen- g 

stein's principal works u systematic attack on c 
traditional philosophical speculation, an attack a 
which threatens to submerge established wis- tl 
doni about ontology and phenomenology of H 
the mind. The other describes liis remarks on c 
the philosophy of language and mind as an c 
irreversible advance in understanding, an ad- j| 
vance which is, however, in danger of being j. 
drowned in a kind of scientism in contempor- £ 
ary philosophy. Wittgenstein stands at the t 
focal point of this cataclysm of Darkness and t 
Light. i 

The core of J. N. Findlay's Wittgenstein; .4 
critique is a series of four chapters devoted to 
the best known of his texts, namely the Tut eta- , 

■) 

Philosophical Investigations. Each chapter is 
split into sections corresponding to major arti- 
culations in Wittgenstein's texts, and each sec- 
tion summarizes his chief ideas and then 
appends critical comments. Professor Find- 
lay's book embroiders on (he monotonous pat- 
tern: "Wittgenstein says unto you . . ., but 
verily I say unto you . . . ." Much of the sum- 
mary is. fair and accurate, but many misrepre- 
sentations creep into it, Among the most flag- 
rant are the claims that the investigations treats 
Ostensive definition as the ullimnte foundation 
of meaning; that Wittgenstein’s use of the term 
‘‘criterion’’ implies ve rification ism; that fal- 
lowing a rule involves a causal mechanism; that 
Wittgenstein denies the possibility of grasping : 
the meaning of a, work in. a flash ; and that the 
‘■private language” argument Is part of; a long 
campaign of. denying that, there 1 are inner ex- 
periences. As a 'consequence of -such ,dist6r- 
tions, many of Findlay’s' shots miss the 1 target. 

His; .criticisms pursue certain .lines of 
thought , nll of which are alleged to be inconsis- 
tent with Wittgenstein’s reflections. Findlay 
'stresses the intent ionality of mental states: it is 
■ of the essence of a desire, thought, intention^ 
etc.thai it be o/sotnething, that it be directed 
.• ,a| an intentional, object. The us? of wotds r is : 

, held tobe grounded in the independcrtUy given - 
structures of thought and experience. Me anV 
. logs; are claimed to Come packaged up and 
hepce capable of being expeti enced ns actuali- 
ties Whose content is. gi;adqally unfolded; by 
reflection. And Findlay rails, against -the spirit 
of atomism, a prefect fon< for. denying that 
things have Inner phtures and that they .stand in 
internal , relations tp ohe another, yqriatipps 
i oh these themes iriforpi a mult itude.ot . his- cti-' 

: deisms. Wittgenstein is condemned art'tirrpiik 
mihded, dogmatically negative i dpposed to the. 
inrter life, and Mitid to the complexity and 
connectedness of ‘things. 

! Though spirited and colourful, the attack is 
far from decisive. -It suffers fropi persistent 
failure tb confront, or eyeh to mention, Witt- 
genstein’s qwii criticisms of the putative anti-' 
theses to hfs alleged errors. Findlay argues, that 
seeing something ,qs : a colour or as a shape is 
essential to the. Intelligibility pf fjn; pstensivC 
definition. ; But WiUgensteih sxapiined at 


argued that it is applicable only in restricted 
circumstauces; and he explicitly demolished 
the claim that this concept underpins the con- 
cept of ostensive definition. Similarly, he in- 
vestigated the apparent non-emptiness of 
tautologies, the illusion that one-to-one corres- 
pondence obliterates the conceptual gulf be- 
tween natural numbers and linnsfinite enrdin- 
als. the misconception that nil cases of believ- 
ing. intending, hoping, etc, must conform to 
simple paradigms, and soon. Findlay may sup- 
pose that he lias refutations nt the ready for nil 
these arguments, hut it is a grave lacuna in his 
case against Wittgenstein to leave them un- 
stated. since his adversary is armoured where 
he tries to insert his sword. 

The other major weakness in Findlay's 
attack is a confusion about the very nature of 
philosophy. He proceeds as if the task were to 
give un explanation of the phenomena of lan- 
guage, thought and the world. But, as Witt- 
genstein insistently argued, the philosopher 
should aim to give descriptions of our concepts. 
ie, of how we use expressions in speech and 
related activities. Consequently Wittgenstein’s 
mistakes are misdiagnosed as resting on his 
lack of certain inner experiences, absence of 
familiarity or sympathy with well-attested pat- 
terns of thought, and even “humanistic and 
linguistic chauvinism". Findlay reacts to Witt- 
genstein's investigation of psychological con- 
cepts as does a freshman who "rebuts" Hume's 
analysis of miracles by protesting "You can’t 
take my experiences away from me". He 
appeals to introspection to establish that we 
can say that we know something which we 
cannot doubt, that we can experience mean- 
ings of words, that there are inward criteria of 
being in pain, etc. He repeatedly treats Witt- 
genstein's remarks about the grammar of our 
concepts as if they were scientific propositions 
about human abilities which can be tested and 
refuted by everyday observations. 

Findlay's critique goes steadily downhill. 
The four-step declension from the Tractatus to 
die Investigations is marked by increasing 
, ; venom and decreasing comprehension. The 
thought seems dogmatic and crude, the style 
arrogant and self-indulgent. Some good aper- 
qus and aphorisms arc scattered in the text, 
but they cancel out and leave nothing. 

The Legacy of Wittgenstein contrasts with 
this as much in tone and refinement of argu- 


ment as it does in the evaluation of Wittgen- 
stein’s ideas. Anthony Kenny clarifies and ar- 
ticulates some of these insights into the nature 
of philosophy, language, and the mind, lie 
then demonstrates the value of these ideas by 
putting them to work in remedying important 
philosophical confusions. “By their fruits 
should ye judge them" is his guideline. 

The book reprints ten articles. The first four 
examine aspects of the Timmins and of Philo- 
sophical Grammar (compiled from ituinu- 
scripts of the early 1930s). The next three re- 
late Wittgenstein’s works to sonic important 
ideas in Aquinas, Descartes and Russell. The 
final three apply his criticism of the C artesian 
framework of most modern philosophy and 
psychology to highlight shortcomings in the 
work of Teilhard de Chardin, neurophysiolog- 
ists and Chomsky. The first four are the most 
scholastic, the last three of the great csl-genernl 
interest. But all ten are lucidly argued within a 
single conception of Wittgenstein's phil- 
osophy. 

Three leitmotivs recur through the many 
modulations of Dr Kenny’s reasoning. First, 
there is Wittgenstein's conception of philoso- 
phy as the investigation of concepts to counter- 
act misleading analogies and potentially con- 
fusing pictures laid up in the grammar of our 
language. Kenny emphasizes that the philo- 
sopher must struggle against his own will to see 
preconceived patterns among concepts, and 
that it may be difficult to retain and respect an 
insight even after it has been achieved. Second. 
Wittgenstein turns attention to the uses of 
expressions, not their forms, and to the analy- 
sis of concepts, not of phenomena. Kenny 
stresses the implication that the clarification of 
concepts is prior to science, hence not in com- 
petition with scientific explanation. Third, 
the mind is treated as a capacity for complex 
forms of behaviour, a capacity pre-eminently 
manifested in speaking a language. Conse- 
quently philosophical and scientific clarifica- 
tion of the mind cannot lake the form of mak- 
ing observations of happenings in ;i ghostly 
medium ox of exploring mental or physiologi- 
cal mechanisms. Kenny holds out these three 
keys to unlocking Wittgenstein’s treasures. 

Many valuable points arc made in these 
essays; r limited sample must speak for the 
rest. On the scholarly front. Kenny explains 
the sources underlying Philosophical Gram- 


mar, the complicated relation of this text to tin 
so-called “Big Typescript", and the problems 
of editing such writings for publication. Onthe 
expository front, he presents and discusses the 

unpublished chapter on philosophy from the 
"Big Typescript", and he thus illuminates paral- 
lel dicta in the Investigations. Intervening in 
current deludes, he clarifies the errors of tram- 
ferring concepts applicable to human beings by 
applying them to parts of persons (brains) and 
to non-persons (computers, animals). This 
"homunculus fallacy” is pinpointed in the writ- 
ings of psychologists anti physiologists. Kenny 
also criticizes Chomsky's conception of lan- 
guage as a mental organ; he detects an under- 
lying cun fusii >n of the symptoms of the exist- 
ence of a mechanism with the criteria for thr 
possession of an ability. All of these points are 
original ami each is made out with vigour. 

Although much gold comes to light here. not 
everything that Kenny touches becomes this | 
noble metal. In particular, it is wrong lock- I 
dare that “(lie philosophically rewarding way 
to read a classic text", whether of Aristotle, 
Aquinas, Frege or Wittgenstein, is to improw 
the author’s insights, to mask liis confusions 
tactfully, and to resolve his amibiguities charit- 
ably. Why should it he less rewarding to note 
fundamental differences and thus to expose 
hidden presuppositions of our own thinking? 
More central to Kenny’s argument is the claim 
that speaking a language may be investigated 
by appeal to tacit knowledge of rules and prin- 
ciples that speakers cannot bring to conscious 
formulation. To allow Chomsky this Intitudeii 
nut to grant something indubitable, but rather 
to fall into radical confusion about rule- 
governed behaviour and the differences be- 
tween causal and normative explanations. 

On balance. Kenny develops a persuasive 
case for viewing Wittgenstein as the most im- 
portant philosopher oF the twentieth century, 
lie shows that Wittgenstein's ideas hove the 
power to flatten some of the houses of cards 
that clutter up the landscape in linguistics, 
psychology and neurophysiology. If these idea 
do drown in a flood of misconceived scient- 
ism, this will happen in spile of Kenny's efforts. 
The decline of Wittgenstein’s influence is not 
to be welcomed as the emergence of nn earner 
Light from temporary eclipse, but us the te- 
verse of a successful incursion into the King- 
dom of Dnrkness. 


Uncertain about certainty 


Alfons Grieder 

HANS ALBERT 

Treatise on Critical Reason 

Translated by Mary Varney Rorty 

240pp. Prlncetown University Press £35:50. 
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Scholars Of twentieth-century German 
thought, a$ well as philosophers and social scl- . 
entists interested in the Implications and ap- 
plications of critical rationalism . will find Hans 
Albert’s Treatise on Criticql Reason a stimulat- 
ing and informative book. It iliuminates the 
recent German intellectual scene from within, 
and furthermore, from a veryspeqific angle., We 
are provide^ witha; critical, not tq^pol^mic, : 
account, ■: as J befife - a; critical J rationalist jxm-; 
fronted {apparently) by a trihfeof i^rajipnaJistS' 
and trying to get out! of ;theif -black forests. : 

. :'- , niq’bririha^version 'of this boojc 'was pub-;- 
j. Iv8hed ;l n 4968 under ' the title Traktat fiber 
• kritisahe Vernunft -and : subsequently went 
through three further German edit 1bps (1970, 

. ;j975; and 1980) .‘iOnc may ^surprised that; it . 

. tookaHo^seventeeriyears for.ari English trans- 
. lotion to. appear,' during whid\ fi»ne soihe of 
’ . Hhose! ‘iriationalist" messaged seen). ;tp have 
, ^'bepn- spreadinglabrqad Jike a bushfirc ,< but, 
actonfingto the prefoce the yfork h^ been in 
! translation ; for : qver ten - yehfs; : Moreover, the 
epilogue, by which the' | asti two. Qermap edl- 


recourse to dogma. In liis view none of these 
alternatives is acceptable, and hence the search 
for ultimate justifications and foundations, for 
ail Archimedean point In knowledge, has to be 
renounced. The classic method of justification 
guided by the principle of sufficient reason 
ought to be replaced by the method of critical 
examination, infnlljbUism and dogmatism by 
fallibilism. Logic should become an organ of 
criticism instead of being ah instrument of jus- 
tification. In the second chapter he develops 
his idea of criticism in a way fairly familiar to 
British philosophers. Indeed, the volume is 
dedicated to Karl Popper - "the philosopher 
who had the most decisive influence on me”. 

Utilizing his idea of criticism in the remain- 
ing two-thirds of the book, Albert underlines 


sums- ujwMi 4 .. . r 

In the first Chapter the. autho|r. cJi?(ru5se5 his 
by now Well-known MOn^hh^u^u^trilehimb: 
the reqiiitemeht that all knowledge clalpw be 
justified liads either to an etjdles^ regies? or to 

' o lnmi-rtl .HrH'pihi- frv nrv «fhitrarv hreak-nffanVt 


he draWs atlehtiori to what he takes to bo justi- 
ficationist anc) ideological attempts at demar- 
cating ideology and iciehct ; he tries to uncover 
jlie ‘'immunisation ^ strategies' m Bultmann’s 
.• arid- other 'theologies, ’as< wel) as in her- 
rtieneiUjcal and in analytic philosophy; and he 
finishes ^'with some reflections on: politics. 

;• Tfiesfe; chapters arq so rich and varied^ and in 
: sotne ways so remote' frofp jyhait most; British 
phiid^opliers think they! -Should : think > about, 

■ thatit is inipQ^bletosummarizeihem intellig- 
ibly in a feyv r i lines. . 

, qUiCs' should take into account l|iaL this 
.: ^ook afose out, ofn' parijqulqr controversy: the 
■: so-called positivist dispute in German .socio- 
; logy^Neverth^essi tHc^areenUtled to make at 
, least '[two. 'Qbj<g;|ions.', rlrsL r the author opet* 
! j notions of ^Te^On^ rretlpnar. rqri- 


parent as one would wish. Occnsionally^ 
uppeura to slip into justificntionlst talk i^ 
"after the positivist program was proved^ 
niisnblo”, "vnlidutwl theories", etc); me 
man text shows that lie did, in fact, 
cautious but epistenuilogicoliy a 
terms (eg, “erwioson” und “bewfihrt )- 
should have heen made clear nhovcaU _ 
the trilcmmn also applies to rcfutal ^ 
that consequently the "crlucisin 
cerncd with is n rather weak and ' 1# ^ 

affair: nothing can be proved and no«»ng^. 
proved; everything remains hypot" tf ; 
uncertain - even the law of 
This is hardly enougli to keep th ® 'VSerable 
ists” at bay. Rather it indicates a 
(and perhaps inevitable) dilution 9 ^ 

which, in one form or another, w aIld [p 
positivism. In analytic, in hermen _ ^ 
existential philosophies. Wca lpos* 

cism of some widely known phi! s P ,. ^ 

tlons would have to be more pen . ^ve- 

' (hermeneutically?) discerning 

! To mention just one example, “ W 

■ Heidegger subscribed to “ lh ® haS to coo* 

. needs more qualifying; one mere y ^ 0 f 
suit his writings to See l ! ial . idea df i®* 

places he explicitly repudiated to . lbert jj. 
mediately given phenomena- ri» jo &rea ^ 
pounded the Heideggerian po ^ 

: .depth, some parallels with h - 
have come to light - parallels a$ 
those he draws between Wm ^ h H ' p , de ogcr. \ , 
or between Wittgenstein and , J^se* 05 

A few passages apart, thc . tra ( aC curat^ 

. well done. The Index is not ntB ^ 

. ... However, where else could 

tise oil reason be found wttl ^ sjw 
; embraces ..Dingier and Droy • 

; Fridjs, Hegel and Hitler, Koytf , x 

■■--■* - «.,t in the cold? • 


T. P. Wiseman 

j.p. SULLIVAN 

Literature and Politics in the Age of Nero 
218pp. Cornell University Press. $22.5(1. 

08014 17406 

In this handsomely produced hook J. P. 
Sullivan presents an updated version of his 
1976 Martin Lectures at Oberliti College. Its 
subject is “the interaction of literature, criti- 
cism, and court politics", and its aim “to put 
Nero in his proper place in literary history, 
along with a generation of writers he pro- 
moted, provoked, or prompted”. 

The first chapter deals in turn with the artis- 
tic talents of Nero himself, the known mem- 
bers of his after-dinner “poetry workshop", his 
deliberate encourage men l of the arts and liter- 
ature, and four surviving results of it- Seneca’s 
Apocolocyntosis, Calpurnius Siculus' book of 
pastoral poems, the so-called Einsiedeln 
Eclogues, and the anonymous play about Octa- 
via (this last, post-Neronian ex hypothesis is 
convincingly dated to the immediate aftermath 
of his death). Chapter Two, based on an article 
published in 1978, explores the emperor’s 
Callimachean taste and the attack on it in 
Persius* first satire; Chapter Three considers 
Seneca and Lucan as political writers, respect- 
ively pragmatic and extreme in their Stoic 
interpretation of libertas\ and Chapter Four 
resumes Sullivan's thesis, first put forward in 
1969, that the Satyricon makes sense only in 
the context of polemic between Nero’s new 
cronies (like Petronius himself) und those who 
bad fallen out of favour since 62 (like Lucan 
and Seneca). Finally, there is a brief epilogue 
on Statius, Martial and the literature of the 
Flavian period. 

Anything by Professor Sullivnn is worth 
reading, and the book is certainly useful for 
students and interesting in itself. And yet. for 
several reasons, the overall impression is one 
of disappointment. 

First, there is n sense of ilt'jd vp. Twu of the 
main chapters - including the best part of 
Ihc book, on Persius nnd the attack on 
Callimacheanism - arc already familiar from 
the author’s earlier work. That would not mat- 
ter in itself, since it is always useful to have 
good articles accessible in book form with a 
proper index, but Sullivan's promise in the 
preface of an extension of his ideas (“here 1 
teko a somewhat broader view") is not ful-- 
EM On the contrary, he is always refusing to 
80 beyond liis limited brief ("a balanced evalua- 
tion of Lucan’s epic is not our concern here", 
wd deliberately restricting himself to 
‘‘selected aspects" as If still bound by the For- 
™ °f toe lectures. “The temptation to make 
to book n full history orNcroninn literature, 
w indeed politics, was easily resisted . . . 
w enough, but when the lectures appear in 
■JS? ° n,y nonain P asl denique messem, the 
tewer could reasonably hope for a little more 
^ration than this. 

! . JJ 1 ?! elaboration there is may cause more 
mtaiion than satisfaction, for those who don’t. 
> name-drop[ilng quotations (Belloc on 
sins and Collignon on universal parody 
Sy? dotted qut twice) or desultory foot- 
_ « op modem totalitarian parallels which 
could think of for himself 
£**4 any trouble. Equally dispensable is 
” Nrftmctory. challenge to the New 
Sul®* ?■!* were necessary to defend the 
fcii 6 °* “torature in its historical context, 
tech in California, where Sullivan 

and it wouid be ungracious to com- 
.^IpQjfewte) strikes a blow for sanity. But 
ctht ^ Ws attack unnamed “re- 

!rt,K? tt «u K ,^' |C ' ass ‘ Ca i -literature" guilty of 
cto in isolation , it looks like a 

straw men. In fact, it is pre- 

^ SQn reCBI ’ t w0r h on 

titakes his own treatment 
'■'.■hfi? Something pn the Nero- 
I ^ hei r world with the depth 
°|?/PuesnBy on the Eclogues or 
' ^d. tin? itop'Sf/vflf Would be welcome In- 
! W* ti 1 * disappointment is that 

frqm th e first chapter only, 
? and difficulties glossed 


Messalhna, who wrote poetry herself; Nero 
was one of her lovers, and later made her his 
empress. It would have been interesting to 
know about the place of women in Nero’s 

u .'n a, ! din Roman P oe try generally (whnt 
about Sulpicia, for example?). 

The "other literary and political circles 
outside the palace" boil down to that of C. 
Calpurnius Piso. No comment 011 Memmius 
and Ciispus, mentioned by Martini with Piso 
and Seneca ns patrons in the good old days; 
both were exact contemporaries of Petronius 
(consuls in the early 60s). Vibius Crispus a 
famous orator and a friend of Vespasian. 
Memmius Regulus the son of Caligula’s 
empress Lollia Pnullina, herself related to a 
great literary patron of the days of Ovid (Cotta 
Messailinus). Good material there, one would 
think, for investigation of the continuity of 
first-century patronage. 

As for Piso himself, he is saddled with an 
Epicurean “philosophical bias" for which no 
evidence exists. The poet Calpurnius Siculus is 
attached to his salon, evidently on the basis of 
his name (“perhaps a freedman", but a freed- 
man would not need to beg for his own patron's 
support) and the assumption on stylistic 
grounds that he was the author of the anony- 
mous laus Pisonis. Piso is therefore identified 
as Calpurnius’ “Meliboeus” without any ser- 
ious consideration of other candidates. (The 
present reviewer once suggested Pomponius 
Secundus as a possibility: Secundus. a well- 
known senator and playwright, is one of the 
many authors of the period whose work is lost 
and about whom Sullivan shows no curiosity.) 

One could go on: why should the flattery of 
the first Einsiedeln Eclogue be taken as sarcas- 
tic? Why should Nero's view of Augustus in the 
Octavia be taken as that of the author? Why 
should the ivy-crowned busts oF Persius’ pro- 
logue be taken as those of “our Roman aristo- 
crats and court"? These things need argument, 
not mere assumption. Sullivan's greatest virtue 
is his readability, hut I think it is achieved at 
too high a cost. It is bad luck, in a way, that his 
hook appears after Miriam Griffin's Nero: The 
end of a dynasty (TLS, May 10, 1985), who£c 
ninth chapter overlaps substantially with his 
subject. In comparison with her historical 
sophistication and grasp of detail, Sullivan’s 
essays look a little two-dimensional. 


W. H. C. Freud 

STEPHEN BENKO 

Pagan Rome and the Early Christians 
I8tipp. Batsford. £14.95. 

07134 4RIJIJ8 

Ever since the 1750s, when Johann von 
Mosheim analysed the historical reasons for 
the persecution of the early Christiuns, (he 
relations between them and their fellow pro- 
vincials in the Roman empire have taxed the 
ingenuity of scholars. The latest approach to 
the problem has been by historians who would 
put themselves in the place of the provincials 
and try to see through their eyes the nature of 
the threat posed by Christianity. 

Stephen Benko follows R. L. Wilken’s 
notable The Christians As The Romans Saw 
Them (TLS, Apri\ 15, 1985). He concentrates, 
however, on the specific charges of immorality , 
magic and sedition levelled against the Christ- 
ians. Were these true, or not? If so, does this 
not explain the outrage felt by provincials, par- 
ticularly during the second century ad nt the 
very name of Christian? The questions are 
worth the historians while, for too often the 
Outright denial of the charges by the Christian 
apologists has been accepted at face value. 

The author describes how Christianity 
appeared to contemporaries as a novel super- 
stition, with no roots in tradition which could 
have justified its existence, whose members 
were guilty of “atrocious and shameful things" , 
including arson and black magic. He is at his 
best discussing the charge of magic and the 
crimes associated with it. Ever since Morton 
Smith's publication (in 1973) of a portion of a 
letter (almost certainly written in c 200 by 
Clement of Alexandria), containing a frag- 
ment of a version of Mark’s Gospel which sug- 
gested that magic played a part in Jesus' baptis- 
mal rite, the libertine aspect of early Christian- 
ity has had to be taken seriously. The version of 
Mark was studied in orthodox circles os well as 
by Clement's Gnostic opponents, among 
whom licentious rites based bn sympathetic 
magic had their place. To a pagan critic of the 
time , the Gnostics were just as much Christians 
as were members of the Great Church, If 
proved, magical practices associated with the 


Name would have been sufficient to send the 
Christians to their death. 

Benko has explored more thoroughly than 
most the background to some of the more 
notorious outbreaks against the Christians 
during the second century, and the criticisms 
levelled against them by writers such as Lucian 
of Samosata and Celsus. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether magic or radical views would of 
themselves have caused the sustained unpopu- 
larity that Christians suffered. In particular, 
the real libertines among them, the Gnostics, 
seem to have escaped persecution. There were 
two other important aspects of Christianity 
that impressed educated pagans unfavourably. 
Fust, Christians appeared to be renegade Jews 
at a time when Judaism itself was continuing to 
be unpopular; and second, theirs was a secret 
association whose rites seemed to be as clan- 
destine as they were harmful. More could have 
been said in this book on both topics. New 
evidence from Stobi, Ostia and, above all, 
Sardis has demonstrated the continuing 
attractive power of Judaism in the second 
century. Christians were regarded as people 
who "believed Jewish myths” on the eve of 
Constantine's conversion. Christianity also 
had ramifications throughout the whole of the 
Jewish Dispersion, combined with strong and 
cohesive organization based on episcopal 
leadership. As Celsus stated, it was a formid- 
able secret association. 

The author has largely succeeded in the task 
he set himself. The Christians, he shows, dif- 
fered little from their pagan contemporaries in 
their beliefs about the power of magic and 
exorcisms, and phenomena such as speaking 
with tongues, but they used these gifts for aims 
that aroused fear and suspicion among the rest 
of the community. They attracted unquiet and 
radically minded individuals to their banner, 
even though by the end of the second century 
they were gaining the grudging respect of in- 
telligent critics. While there is not a great deal 
new in this book, many of the pitfalls of writing 
in an already crowded field have been avoided. 
The proof-reading could have been more care- 
ful, for there are too many slips in the text. 
None the less, this latest attempt to strike a 
. balance between the Christians nnd their oppo- 
nents in the first two centuries ai> will be widely 
welcomed. . . ' 


An old-fashioned sort of emperor 
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T. D. Barnes ■ 

STEPHEN WILLIAMS 

Diocletian and flic Roman Recovery 
264pp. Batsford. £17.50. 
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The emperor Diocletian will nowadays 
perhaps be most widely familiar for the wrong 
rensons. Few books on late Roman art omit 
cither the grim-faccd bust (now in Worcester, 
Massachusetts), which glowers out from the 
dust-jacket of Stephen Willinms’s biography, 
or the porphyry group of glum-Iooking tet- 
rarchs looted from Constantinople and now in 
Venice. Diocletian's name is still occasionally 
Invoked in political debate, for the edict which 
lie issued late iii 301 regulating the maximum 
prices of a vast range of goods and services, 
from grain and loincloths to lions, lionesses 
and leopards (both first and second class), 
from cleaning a sewer to teaching literature or 
geometry, has been invoked as a model tor 
modem attempts at a; "prices and mrames 
policy" - and as a warning of the futility of 
trying to regulate the uncontrollable, And 
Diocletian has given bis name to the most sus- 
tained and systematic attempt by the Roman 
government to suppress the Christian Church, 
fhe persecution also known as the great 
persecution”, which lasted ten years ia Asm 
Minor and the eastern provinces of the 

E Among ancient historians. Diocletian has a 
deservedly high reputation as the organizer 
who established much of the jnstitutiopal 
framework of the Later Romart Empire. Un- 
fortunately, the literary sources. for his life and 
f °f n U n n fl ‘ ;,i hiflhly biased, ^ fragmentary, 
or fate and of doubtful quality, while the plenf i- 


of problems of interpretation. A large amount 
of scholarly research hns been devoted to (he 
period of Diocletian, and there is continuing 
lively debate among specialists not only on 
details, but often also over fundamental issues 
which affect our perspective of the whole half- 
century dominated by Diocletian and Constan- 
tine - for example, the social prominence and 
political power of the Christian Church in the 
late third and early fourth centuries ad. 

The main aim of Stephen Williams's study is 
to make the results of modem specialized re- 
search accessible to a wider public, and in this 
he succeeds splendidly. His ' account is 
eminently readable (despite the rather small 
print with which the publisher taxes the 
eyesight). It is also well constructed. Williams 
encloses a central section of five brisk chapters 
dealing systematically with defence, adminis- 
tration, taxation and thb economy, within two 
narrative sections of similar length, and he 
frames this triptych with briefer sections 
setting Diocletian in a fuller historical context. 
The structure, however, though formally 
satisfying, felnforceg. the book's heavy 
emphasis on the traditional topics of politics, 
warfare and administration. More attention to 
recent work of a different type, such as Sabine 
MacCbrmack's Art arid Ceremony in Line 
Antiquity, might have provided' a welcome 
leavening, . 

In general; the book jdisplays a high standard 
of accuracy and judgment, and this reviewer 
was delighted (o see so many of his own opin- 
ions adopted. Nevertheless, the noii-Speciallst 
■reader needs tp be warned that general com- 
mendation does not guarantee either the spell-- 
jng of scholars’ names or specific'- accuracy. 
Williams has failed to use all the recertt schol- 
arship which is relevant, particularly that writ- 
ten in German, and this omission nftects some 
of his central contentions. He argues, for cx- 


i t ' (<j, . 


ample, that the price edict was an idealized 
measure aiming at social justice. But in the 
three pages leading up to thHt claim lie ante 1 . 
dates the edict by several months, misreports 
the maximum price of gold, which it fixes as 
50,000 denarii per pound instead of 72,000, and 
fails to discuss the currency edict of summer 
301, of which a partial copy was found at 
Aphrodisias and published in 1971 . A full con- 
sideration of all the known facts (meagre 
enough, in all conscience) might point rather to 
an interpretation of the price edict as largely a 
public relations exercise . as designed mainly to 
limit the prices which government, soldiers and 
officials needed to pay for goods and services, 
or' as the product of a sudden crisis which 
Diocletian's own earlier edict had uninten- 
tionally provoked. 

'A subsidiary aim of Williams's book is to " 
present Diocletian as not merely a shrewd 
politician with an instinctive genius for orga- 
nizing, but as “a thinking man, ceaselessly 
observing and questioning the appearance of - 
things". That seems uncomfortably reminis- ' . 
cent of attempts to portray Mussolini as an 
' intellectual (his name signs the article **Faso, ; 

, ismo: Doltrina” in the Enciclopedia Ital/ana) 
of Stalin as a Marxist theoretician. The grand!- 
Ibqiient platitudes., prejudices and self- 
congratulation , which permeate the long 
preamble to the price edict and the rescript 
concerning Manichees amply indicate tne 
.conventional, and old-fashioned cast of ,-' 
Diocletian’s mind - which arguably makes Ms : 
political success all the more comprehensible. 

In shori. thisis a book to be recornmetided as ■ 
an introduction to an important and fasrinating 
period; Y|et sortie readers will find that its live- 
. Host and most interesting moment comes in the 
ehd-nofe . which reveals that some of the nuns 
who taught the author in 1953 believed that 
Queen Elizabeth II was a secret Catholic. , * 
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M.AGEYEV 

Novtl with Cocaine 

Translated by Michael Henry Heim 

174pp. Picador. £7.95. 

0330285742 

M. Ageyev’s Novel with Cocaine . a confes- 
sional novel of a promising Moscow youth's 
passage from school desk to death from drug 
addiction during the years spanning the 
Russian Revolutipn, caused something of a 
sensation when it appeared in France in 1983. 
It is, indeed* a most unusual novel, and not just 
because adolescent promiscuity and cocaine 
sniffing are not what one expects from Russian 
writers. The whole set of circumstances sur- 
rounding the book’s writing and publication 
is bizarre. 

It was first published in Russian just over 
fifty years ago in the Paris-based emigrfi maga- 
zine. Chisla, which received the manuscript 
from Turkey. The story generated some excite- 
ment in emigre circles because of its daring 
subject matter, but there were also one or two 
critics who were impressed by Ageyev’s liter- 
ary skills. Lydia Chervinskaya. whose parents 
.lived in Istanbul, was charged by Ciiisla'& edi- 
tor with the task of making contact with the 
hitherto unknown author. She tracked him 
down to a mental hospital, where he had been 
incarcerated because "his hands were 
shaking”. 

Chervinskaya, as is acknowledged by 
Ageyev's French translator, appears to be the 
only person left alive who knew Ageyev. She is 
now old and mentally frail, but since hers is 
likely to be the only' eyewitness account we 
will ever get, it is perhaps worth giving a few 
detnils. Chcrvinskaya’s father rescued Ageyev 
from the mental hospital and found him « job. 
Ageyev became n friend of the family and 
Lydia's lover. He told her his real name was 
Mark Levi anti that he had fled Russia after 

his relatives were engaged in the fur trade , but 
•found the atmosphere of bourgeois Jewish life 
there intolerable. So he moved to Istanbul, to 
be closer to Russia, Despite his Jewish origins - 
he looked, Chervinskaya recalls, somewhat 
romantically, like a handsome fresh-faced 
Russian Jewish boy straight out of High School 
' - he was an ardent Russophile with a passion- 
ate nostalgia for Moscow, recalled in his de- 
scriptions of its: seedier boulevards, cheap 
hotels and caf 6 s. ; • 

1 The racial ambiguity of Levi/ Ageyev' s Rus- 
sophilism lends piquancy to the national ten- 
sions that underlie Novel with. Cocaine. The 
doomed narrator, Vadim Maslennikov, ip. a 


Russian. His Jewish class-mate Stein, though 
brilliant, is repellent, a model of stinginess in 
the face of a friend's obvious poverty and of 
spinelessness in the face of adolescent anti- 
semitism. Pointedly, it is a Russian boy, Bur- 
keviiz, who comes to the defence of wounded 
Jewish pride. Burkevirz’s steely moral clarity 
marks him out ns obvious commissar material, 
and it is as a commissar tluit he refuses to help 
Maslennikov in his final hour of need, flis 
disgust is as consistent ns Maslennikov’s self- 
disgust in sponging, stealing, betraying his 
women nnd embarking on his final affair with 
cocaine. 

Perhaps the chief curiosity of Novel with 
Cocaine is the way in which it transports the 
genre of the confessional novel, introverted 
nnd masochistic, from familiar French territory 
to a society in the throes of disintegration. Its 
student hero is so self-absorbed that he fails to 
notice the momentous events around hint, his 
only sense of October 1917 beinga glimpse of a 
peasant standing guard at a bonfire on n Mos- 
cow square. Ageyev's style, loo, has a ring of 
familiarity, his Russian admirers noting Proust 
and Dostoevsky’s Podrostok as possible mod- 
els. But Ageyev's particular achievement is his 
description of drug addiction. There is a ring of 
authenticity about the banal “insights" and the 
narcissistic self-deception of his addict. It is 
here, if anywhere, that Ageyev demonstrated 
an original talent. 

He did not develop that talent further, He 
had sent a second story to Paris, Parshivy 
naroti (A Rotten People), reputed to be an 
even stronger work that Novel with Cocaine , 
but shortly afer Chervinskaya left Istanbul 
Ageyev disappeared from view for ever. 
According to Chervinskaya, a literary career 
had anyway come a poor third to Russia and 
sex in Levi/ Ageyev's life. “A waste", she said. 
“He had talent.” She firmly believed he had 
gone back (o Russia, probably to his death. 
New' evidence throws doubt on this rather 
highly coloured version. Enquiries by 
Ageyev's French translator have just revealed 
.that a Mark Abramovich Levi was blitted in the 
Jewish cemeteiy of Istanbul in February 1936. 
Further enquiries, it is hoped, will reveal 
whether his description of drug addiction was 
written from first-hand experience. 

Michael Henry Heim's translation is 
smooth, nnd catches the sense of the original 
well. However, there are some puzzling minor 
discrepancies and his English is rather looser 
than Ageyev's taut Russian, which skates 
adeptly on the edge of dichd. But Heim has 
caught the atmosphere of Ageyev's novel, the 
last representative of a mode of writing which 
was common enough in Russian middlebrow 
literary journals and which wus swept away by 
the. Revolution as brusquely ns Ageyev’s hero 
Maslennikov, 
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Translated by Cathy Porter ... 
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VLADIMIR KORNILOV 

Girls to the Front 
1 20pp. Quartet. £7.95. 
0704324792 
Building a Prison 
Translated by Edward Dale 
188pp. Quartet. £H.‘>5. 
07043244! 5 


“A woman is like a chemist's shop - you can’t 
understand a thing without a good drink I" Vla- 
dimir Kornilov's prose, peppered with rather 
baffling proverbs and stilted speeches, some- 
times rends like a foreigner's stylistic exercise a 
hi mv.vt*. and it is not quite clear how far his 
literary echoes arc intentional. Here, surely, 
we have Lebedev from Dostoevsky’s hiiut: 
"Does your father always drink so much? . . 
"Oh it’s terrible, officer. We buried my step- 
mother on Sunday: he hasn’t been sober 
since.” Kornilov, though, hus avoided the Rus- 
sian literary temptation to spread himself un- 
controllably. Published here as novels, these 
two works are of a length that Russians would 
consider suitable to a novella. Girls to the Front 
(literally Little Girls and Ladies ; !hc transla- 
tion is regrettably unattributed) works best if 
taken as a drawn-out, atmospheric short story. 
The initial situation is curious: 300 female 
volunteers with a single male officergn out into 
the Moscow countryside, in the nutunin of 
1941, to dig probably useless trenches against 
the advancing Germans. The possibilities are 
not developed far: there's an air-raid, some 
casualties, some evanescent love interest, re- 
turn to the city. The musings nnd recollections 
of a handful of figures make up much of the 
text (sometimes self-addressed in the irritating 
second-person form). Novelislic tension is 
built up, however, through the apprehension 
of an unseen, unknown but fast-approaching 
enemy. 

; Building a Prison, not much longer, is very 
different in scape: a panoramic chronicle of 
several lives over seventy-odd years. The prop- 
er title - Stonemason, Stonemason - refers us 
to the central figure, Cholyshev, an elderly, 
middlebrow, middle-ranking, self-tormenting 
Soviet official. The prison-building is 
metaphorical, and there is genuine subtlety iu 
its ambiguity as a symbol either of a particular 
society or of the general prison-house of life. 
But the volume’s ambitions emphasize serious 
flaws in Kornilov’s novelistic technique. Weak 


where Russian wi iters have so often excelled, 
above all in sense of plate, but olso in character 
creation - lie seems also to have ii good dealof 
trouble with his nmrutive: it progresses in spa- 
modie jerks, and the continual flashbacks o! 
the story's early pages serve to confuse rather 
than elucidate. Kornilov isn’t a dose observer 
and descriptions oltcn lapse into clich 6 or bath- 
os. For some reason strange things are alwap 
liable to happen to people’s anatomy: "hertaK 
had wrinkled and her nose luid grown long"; 
“she had trouble with her vegetative nervous 
system”; someone else manages to look at her 
own shoulder-blades with "undisguised 
malice"; as for Trotsky, who has a bit-part, "his 
broad forehead hung over the lower part of hij 
face", while (’holyshcv's "hands, not listening 
searched for Uronka”. 

Translation plays its part here, of course: the 
versions are lively hut ennnot cope adequately 
with Kornilov's spoken dialogue (which, in- 
cidentally, seems to be his strongest point). 
Sometimes the speech takes on a schoolboyish 
tone that leads to quaint effects. A scene of 
steamy passion is comically deflated for the 
reader by the hero’s sign-off line "Phor, 
there's more to her than I thought!" 

All this may make Kornilov's translated 
prose sound pretty vapid nnd to a large extent 
this is so. Perhaps only the final pages of Build- 
ing a Prison , where Cholyshev (whose sing- 
ularly graceless family leaves him and emi- 
grates] struggles with solitude, have a gritty 
readability. But the stories have another 
dimension of interest that we should not 
ignore. Despite the dust-jacket's claim, these 
are not the first works by Kornilov to appeario 
English: his narrative poem, “The Driver", 
came out in the admirable anthology Pap r 
from Taritsa in the mid-1960s. Then he was a 
rising talent in Soviet literature, earning in Ins 
thirties u complimentary article in the Soviet 
Short Literary Encyclopaedia. Girls to iht 
Front was written shortly after, set up in type, 
but not published; in the 1970s Kornilov pro- 
tested against Writers' Union policy, was a- 
eluded from it, and has since lived precarious- 
ly. Building a Prison whs evidently not written 
with Soviet publication (at least at present) in 
mind; but it is not n “dissident" work either. as 
the acerbic final pages make clear. Kornilov 
has put himself in a lonely, difficult butmhff 
admirable position: the Westerner enn read Ire 
three translated works chronologically and 
ponder both the extent to which they reflect > 
single vision, and the problems anti P oleD ^ 
ties of "desk-drawer" - ns opposed to censored 
nnd published writing in modern Russia- 
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beautiful child and ; a lazy, sullen, vejigeful 
youth becomes the focus of the women's emo- 
tional lives, A note of optimism is struck at the 
very end, with Anfisa’s death, which releases 
Olga’s first tears since the war and reveals to 
Vadim the depth of his ingratitude. 

t Grekova is. the pseudonym of a leading 
mathematician (t gre«) and the novel was first 

■ - ttvv; -i. -'i ••v.i--'' -'published in 19&1 Jiv.the. Jbu jiiaU Af : ' 

V V. i ’ c V - v ^ : — ' (Cathy potter's . tir^lufion :■& suitably iifti. ■. 

•? ;? 'HdSftlp ofWittowsis a tale of five womeh qnd- adorned* except foir the pdd p .efbmettmfes.vsry" 
j-sj. t--* odd -;.f 6 ptndtfef) It ^is yvritten!i& a ■■ 

assuming style j the dialogue Is rioUoqulal. No 
moral is drawn and nothing vyhich'doeS not 
directly affectjthe protagonists U ^ncluded. 
Officialdom occasionally intrudes, asyJheri the 
new director at the children’s Home Where both 
OJga and’ Anfisa .find, a job puts an end to 
Olga’s sank compositions; "The Use of Un- 
! apprpyed unduqchtekedTeachlng material at 
this time was tamarajiupt; to ideologjcal diver- ' 
sion* and causes Anfisa’s rerigqatlbhv“It> 


' a child. The mjddlq-aged widows .find ihentn 
: " selves sharing a cdmmqnai.flat injylbscoW to* 

1 wards. the end of the Second Wprld War.Th^ 

■ s(bry ! Of their enforced intimacy and the sup- 
port System they : willy-nilly bujid tip is narrated 
: by the “intellectual" Olga, a professional pidn- 
: -1st before the War .leaves her . bereft of family! 
damaged both' physically' and meritidly; ara 
not sure now how I camel to know $6 much 
about them, .-.whether They told me ‘about 
themselves, or whet her. ’other people' did,- of 
whether. 1 imagined It all." . , 

This provides the e^use for shifts In: the 
narrative position. Much of the background tp 
these broken lives is (did in .the thin! person 
and the character who comes to occupy, tlifc 
centre stage is Arifisa Maximovna, a peasant 
girl brought up by /her grand mother j simple, 
affectionate and self-sacrifidng. .tt is she: who 
returns pregnant from front-Hfie duly, as^a 
Mpt cnn. Vadim, a idifficult, i: baby. > ;,a 


It 111*9, HUl UMW IIUI ,tUKUOJv • . .- I • 

The Underlying pita ’of .$ He. Ship of Mdd'ws 
is nbt one pf justice fqr fcljvbfy pfcompassidfl; 
“Whosq fpult is it thrit .evetyptie has . their Own 
Interpretation pf ju$tice?"Oite j^^orstand‘ 

tHfl author's nnniilririlv in Ink rnthor.hUoL 


IVANKLtMA 

My Merry Mornings; Stories from Prague 
Translated by George Thejner • 

154pp. Readers International, 8 Strathray 
Gardens, London NW3 4NY. £8.95 
(paperback, £4.95). • 

0930523 040 

My Merry Mornings is Ivan Klfma's first collec- 
tion of storie$:to appear in English since 1970; 

.- it.&as pnly appeared in samizdat in Prague. It 
'torn^rt^s ieVeh Autobiographical, tales, one 
•fp^each mooting of' the week. The mundane 
Narrative style contrasts with the stories’’- 
Contents, which are alternately grimly funny, 

; Shocking or absurd. The ghosts of Katya and 
HriBek often visit the pages 1 of this book: a 
. HabsbUrgqra malaise still llngers in Czechoslo- 
vakia » nurtured by an inefficient bureaucracy 1 
and a weird combination, otoational pride and 
self-dbprecatiooc.- . ' !■ 

ALthe start pf each story vRlima fieetlngly 
, .indicates thht thla mofning,;ltye every other, is‘ 
/not going to ffe- oreUi^ry; a sixtyear-old boy 
' : d ^l» tenW pn to hi^terrace; he agrees to rise 
t .'.at five o’ctock ta scl! carp,- With.the exception 
v'Of caSiial m , , ,\yhidh he seetrjs'to stumble on 
; m ifisptrfefforrti or other,- there is no Routine 
: 5 J ^RWltiot| ihTCKmi’s world; In “Sunday 
.MprnihflfrA' fopll^h !tia[^v 'Which ./s set just 

t'. d^Wing dpiofij2harter 77> he^ W 

: • ^Sed.by tp^press’ of being a signatory , which . 

L^^wa^ooLAsa corisequenfcahe SooiitbeCothoB) 
&|atftst;^!s Syujiicr thepoiiticsofiltiiet 1 
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TIM POWERS 

HBAnubls Gates 

387 pp. Chatto and Windus/The Hogarth Press, 
19.95 (paperbnek, £3.95). 

070112929 8 

GE0RGER.R. MARTIN 

Soup the Dead Men Sing 
224pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

057503566 8 


Charter: 

Ami ihiit J* how 1 liml .spent n»y time. 
raiding iiikI sometimes uctmilly writing • 
After a few months (his way of life sturwd W 
my nerves. I have little patience with c a 
politics. 

Unfortunately several of his strange en 
(ers arc not vary interesting. The tccwwp? 
used by carp salesmen nt Christmas 10 cn . ^ 
customers are described with reverent*, 
some leng t h b u t Kllma is not successful i 
Dating their pitch and theresultsareptc l 
C haplincsque. The reuder is more liW» 
impatient than amused by the author P , 
discovery of his incompetence; . . 

the banal prose, the effect is deaden 

Like so much recent Czech Ay] 
Merry Mornings is obsessively 
cal, and in Klfma’s cose, this is ' 

Wheli he concentrates on the pro ^ 
dilemmas faced by others, his 
stronger, moral conviclloni “Friday . g 
The orderly’s: tale" is a triumphant^ ^ 
He writes a moving story for j. 

hospital where he works: In it h e ? hMff0 d 
monishes her for lacking compassion 
with terminally ill elderly patients. 
she confides to him something , . . ,! jtWoulJ 
naive complacency. The secret ^ 

be unfair to reveal) contrasts the ■ . ^ 

cism of the hospital admlnistrati 

nurse’s essential innocence. • 

The translator of the st0 ^ r^eebr^f 
Theiner,. whose first language . ^ 
effect is striking. The prose is m ^ ^ 

. oGcaslpYiUl'arCri na ^lirds* . but the . s)a ^.| 

'.'KntlAp t rAnslntionS- ..Of 


Brendan Doyle teaches Romantic Poetry at 
Cal State, Fullerton. He may not be brilliant, 
but he is thorough, nnd responds positively to 
aggressive interviewing. Thus he secures nn 
appointment as literary courier to a party of 
culture snobs visiting England for n lecture on 
Milton. The tickets cost it million dollars each, 
because the lecture is being given on Septem- 
ber 1, 1810, by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The 
entrepreneur arranging the trip has extra- 
literary motives, which eventually endanger 
Doyle's life, but not before he has been kid- 
napped by a gypsy cabal that worships the gods 
of Andent Egypt. 

In 1983, Doyle is just another Eng Lit profes- 
sor; his biggest problem is his next publication. 
Under the adversities of 1810 and later (as it 
vete) 1684, he rapidly discovers new apti- 
tudes. He becomes, in short order, escape 
artist, conman, detective, athlete and swords- 
man. He shrugs off bullet wounds, sudden im- 
mersion in icy water, occult onslaught nnd 
pneumonia. Poisoned and dumped in a garret 
to die, Doyle saves himself by eating charcoal 
oot of the grate. (“It may not be activated, but 
ifD still have billions of microscopic pores.") 
John Buchan would have been proud of him, 
ud therein lie the glories and disappointments 
dTheAtmbis Gates. 

The Anubis Gates is a yarn, an adventure 
eotml, convulsed by chases and explosions, a 
durmlsh on a burning ice-schooncr and swash- 
buckling in Cairo. It is also an Impressively 
toicaie time-travel conundrum, embossed 
•irfi classic knotty paradoxes. It is n supemat- 
*«l thriller, haunted by booming elememals, 
demonic homunculi and a spirit villain that 
dips from body to body. It is n literary mys- 
tayi a search for (he elusive poet William 
Aihbless, with supporting performances from 
Caleridge and Byron. It is a horror story, a 
“Kent Into a dank London underworld ruled 
hymsane beggars and werewolves, where the 
““dwgotlen gibber under black wharves. It 
tops off a catastrophe of necromancy nnd ruin 
•Mb divine intervention. All this nnd more, 
100 much more, all nt the same time, with no 
^ l o think about nny of it. Plotted with 
JJfc fervour , 1 executed with exhilarating dex- 
Wy at breakneck speed, The Anubis Gates Is 
JWuoso performance, a display of marvel- 
™“ Reworks that Illuminates everything In 


flashes, with scant afterglow. 

George R. R. Martin prefers to display his 
accomplishments discriminately, to consider- 
able effect, among the seven stories of Songs 
the Dead Men Sing, Two dispensable inclu- 
sions date from the mid-1970s: . . for a sing- 
le yesterday" and “Meathouse Man". The 
former endeavours to romanticize the suicidal 
inertia of a gaggle of hippies who have some- 
how survived a nuclear war; it no longer con- 
vinces. The latter is a lament of sexual loneli- 
ness, doubtless sincere, but too enervated' by 
its own sorrow to maintain its pretence of being 
a piece of science fiction. 

The other stories here are more recent, and 
much better crafted. All are good in various 
ways, and some are very good in specific ways. 
“Snndkiiigs” was Martin’s first venture into 
horror fiction, and showed readiness to learn. 
Taking a classic didactic plot familiar from 
folk-tales (and since refurbished in the film 
Gremlins ), Martin elaborated it, pursuing the 
consequences of malice far beyond the point at 
which other writers have been satisfied to stop. 
A rich decadent purchases a vivarium of highly 
sophisticated alien creatures, "courtly ritual 
warriors" who can be imprinted to worship and 
obey him as their god. His narcissistic impati- 
ence and cruelty ensure loathsome and vio- 
lent results. To develop this idea into a twenty- 
thousand-word story without redundancy or 
excess required a steadiness and control of 
tone that Martin later applied in “Nightflyers", 
a space faring novella whose elements are again 
far from original. The hunter obsessed by his 
gigantic, unknown quarry; the reclusive cap- 
tain and his colourful, maladjusted crew; the 
strange legends of the starry deep - all are 
readily recognizable from the heyday of the 
genre, as well as the sea-stories that prefigured 
it. Martin's reanimation has nothing to do with 
irony or even nostalgia. He makes the material 
over, trimming the flabby bits, talking his way 
out of the absurdities nnd returning everything 
to the maximum tension. As they near the 
climactic sighting, the crew start to die, one by 
one, in increasingly sinister circumstances,- 
while the question of the unseen captain's 
identity and motives grows more urgent and 
threatening. The solution of the mystery 
touches, as all serious SF must, on some of the 
defining limits to humanity. 

Humour and horror are : finely shaded 
together in "The Monkey Treatment", a satire 
on obesity that must mean even more in Mar- 
tin’s America than it does in Britain. "The 
Needle Men" Js an atmospheric exercise in 
menace, economically arranged for three 
voices. In "Remembering Melody" the living 
karnw of the stoned idealism of ids youth walks 
buck Into n successful Chicago lawyer's apart- 
ment, and will not go nway. Tills is an astrin- 
gent, uncompromising story that works espe- 
cially well here, as a rebuttal of the maudlin 
“. . . for a single yesterday". 
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, 2“*. Mowbray comes to Can nonbridge to 
^Mor her elder , sister, Helen, who dis- 
some years previously. Then she 
1 ^?^. too, and the trail is taken up by De- 
fct Kelsey and. Sergeant Lam- 

:: Wp r ^ nfCom P etc nt narration, with a 
Sollk w ■ r, 8 l atmosphere hanging over the 
^grpurid. 1 


. W3BR • 

. -taiCue 

murdered during New York 
SBjnJJIj I ‘ j WBythpt has bombed in Boston, 
■hL*. .r’vjffe tidr understudy, the black-, 
^^I’Cyed Josh O’Rourke; Kevin 
hmtdsome leading than; 

; famous director; and 
" In ttieithcatrc at the,, time, ■ 


Murder is solved by a double act of Josh and 
Detective-Sergeant Philip Gerrard, described 
variously as a cross between Tyrone Power and 
Chnrles Aznavour, or as one third Wiirisey to 
two-thirds Colu’mbo. Narration - as these com- 
parisons suggest T can, be a trifle arch, arid 
whimsical, but all In all this Is a respectable 
addition to the Ngaio Marsh tradition, of 
theatrical murderi. 


DAVID BRIERLEY, 1 -. . 

Skorplon’s Death 
256pp. CoJIins. £8.95. 

00022274 52 : , : V 

Recruited by British Intelligence,' trained: 
the CIA. Cody, .Christian hame-less heroine 
of two earlier, novels by Dayld Brierley.Jias 
now gone free lance. She’s hired byElkrBor- 
ries to .fihd her fousb&nd a taer ^ansa 
■pilot Wfao has disappeared. The, fc*fl 
Tunisia,. and to squid very (mpleasanihapperi^. 

inas in the Sahara in the company, of a blind 
IomI newspaper editor. Sp.rc elegsnt s yle 
Lws the Ser into Cody’s world, but the 
conclusion disappoints: there's .~ muc%a- 

win* in describing pam, while Cody herself, 
Sy. hi of almost 

thnentality. ' 


Jane Gardam. Biigewaier. 260pp. Abacus. 
£2.50. 0 349 11402 1. □ Biigewaier (1976), 
reissued without its “children's fiction" tag, 
can now be considered for what it is: a classic 
novel of adolescence. Its idiosyncratic heroine, 
daughter of a housemaster at a boys’ school 
(“Bilgewnter" is a corruption of “Bill's daugh- 
ter"), suffers extravagantly, and comically, for 
her lack of social expertise , and a striking story 
is made of the mishaps that occur to her. Very 
frivolous and ornamental, this is the most pure- 
ly entertaining of Gardam’s novels to date. 

Maggie Gee. The Burning Book, 304pp. Fa- 
ber. £2.95. 0571 13417 3. □ The Burning Book 
(1983) is a family saga, extending back over 
three generations: "the story of Lornn and 
Henry and Angela, George and Guy", as the 
opening line succinctly says. Though you have 
to applaud the ambitiousness of the author’s 
design - the lives of ail the unengaging people 
in the book are considered in relation to an 
impending nuclear catastrophe - its main effect 
is to contribute pretentiousness to the narra- 
tive. Over-writing and the use of typographical 
devices to signify disintegration are features of 
The Burning Book. The author’s talent for 
recreating the disagreeable aspects of domestic 
life is somehow overwhelmed by the largeness 
of her theme. 

William Golding. The Paper Men. 19Lpp. 
Faber. £2.95. 0 571 13447 5. □ At the start of 
The Paper Men (1984) we find a would-be bio- 
grapher, an American academic called Rick 
L. Tucker, poking about for significant papers 
in a novelist’s dustbin. The irascible, heavy- 
drinking novelist and central character, Wil- 
fred Barclay, dales to this incident the end of 
his marriage and the beginning of a peripatetic 
period, with Tucker - a comic professor who 
doesn’t quite come off - never very far away, 
and a supernatural oyerplot looming. Deft and 
devious though it is, this novel was judged on 
its first appearance not to be among the best of 
Golding, and it’s a verdict most readers' will 
concur in. 

Barry Hines. Unfinished Business. 208pp. 
Penguin. £1.95. 0 14 00 7179 2. □ Unfinished 
Business (1983) js about the wife of a welder 
who takes it into her head to resume her educa- 
tion, and the problems, for her and for her 
family, arising from this decision. A novel de- 
vised to illustrate a contemporary predica- 
ment, rather than one that depends for its 
effects on character or event, it Is bound to 
contain a token representative of every point 
of view - and this makes jt a touch banal , for ail 
the author's narrative skill and reliability as a 
social commentator. - 

Francis King, Act of Darkness. 332pp. Pen- 
guin. £2.50. 0 14 007295 0. □ Act of Darkness 
(1983) Is a retelling of a famous Victorian mur- 
der mystery, with the scene of action shifted to 
India just before the outbreak of. the Second 
World War, and an explanation provided: it's 
an exercise in ingenuity, as well as being a work 
' in which the narrative interest is exceptionally, 
strong. With such . a theme and setting you . 
expect a slightly lurid flavour tb the writing; it's 
to the credjtpf Francis King that he has almost 
kept it pt bay. . . 

Maura Laverty* Never NoMore.284pp, Vira- 
go, £3.95. 0 86068 484 9. □ Never No More ' 

. (first published in 1942) recounts the experi- 
‘eneps of Delia Siculiy during the four jdyllic 
*■ years when she lives with her Gran In an Irish ■ 
midlands, village. Tiie . nqvel is full of anecdotes 
! about the local people, all of them distinctive in 
r One way or another nnd nicknamed according- 
ty '(“Foot" Higgins, for example, ; neglects to 
wash her. face). Maura Laverty can be funny 
; . (about a child afflicted With a craving for. lime, 
for instance, she makes this extraordinary 
; statement: "She ate. the whole |side wall but of - 
aur house"); more Often she goes in for an. 

: unabashed sentimentalUy -' indeed, the bpdk : 
positively drips with it, as tysfin ,0’FaoKUh re- ; . 
marked in his enthusiastic preface to the ori- 
ginal edition (reprinted here). What.makesthis 
. defect relatively unimportant is the author's ' 
wholehearted approach to things, which is dis- 


arming. Unfortunately, the Virago edition 
comes with a very effusive and theatrically 
Irish introduction by Maeve Binchy (“Maura 
Laverty was the right one to get into big all- 
embracing novels like this one . . 

Maurice Leitch. Stamping Ground. 209pp. 
Abacus. £2.75. 0 349 12181 8. □ "Savage cus- 
toms always beget a corresponding darkness of 
the soul": so states one of the epigraphs for 
Stamping Ground (1975, a novel set in a Co 
Antrim village in the summer of 1950. Lively 
and pungent in atmosphere, this is one of 
Maurice Leitch's despairing - but not dispirit- 
ing -explorations of the Northern Irish psyche. 

Penelope Lively. Perfect Happiness. 205pp. 
Penguin. £1.95. 0 14 00 6996 8. D To say Per- 
fect Happiness (1983), Penelope Lively’s fifth 
novel, is about bereavement, makes it sound 
like the tombstone inscription which reads: 
“What is life without a mother? Peace, perfect 
peace.” Actually, the state indicated by the 
title is in the past; Frances Brooklyn's cele- 
brated husband is eight months dead when the 
novel opens, and she is still struggling to accept 
the fact. Some dramatic, some distressing and 
some bewildering incidents are about to take 
place; and Lively depicts them all with her 
usual calmness and competence. 

Stanley Middleton. The Daysman. 208pp. 
Methuen. £3.50. 0 413 55560 7. □ The Days- 
man (1984) is the story of John Richardson, 
successful headmaster, married with three 
daughters and living in the Midlands, to whom 
subordinates, parents and neighbours alike 
come pouring out their troubles. Can he offer 
well-judged advice regarding runaway wives 
and suicidal daughters? It’s a dicey business, 
since those who consult him are as likely as not 
to turn on him once the unofficial session is 
over. Stanley Middleton has written a plain, 
level-headed account of his central character's 
daily activities which reads rather like an adult 
version of one of those adolescent novels in 
which everyone's problems gel an airing. 

Kate O'Brven. That Lady. 378pp. Virago. 
£3.95. 0 86068 433 4. □ That Lady (first pub- 
lished in 1946) is a historical novel written in 
Kate O'Brien's usual romantic manner, It is 
shrewd, competent and highly coloured. It’s 
thp high colouring, one suspects, that has en- 
deared the book to more than one generation 
of Irish adolescents, and other readers. The 
Indy of the title .is Ana de Mendoza, a six- 
teenth-century Spanish princess and mid-life 
adulteress, whose qualms of conscience pro- - 
long the plot. The introduction is by Desmond 
Hogan and shows this acclaimed author misus- 
ing words as avidly as ever. What does he mean 
when, writing about an episode in O'Brien's 
Without My Cloak, he snys she “seems to have 
trapped all the acumen of an archetypal experi- 
ence"? What are the “catatonic acts of trans- 
cendence” he attributes to Irish bourgeois 
families? And couldn’t some editor or proof- 
reader have seen to it that “whom” wasn't used 
incorrectly, as it is twice here? 

Julia O’Faolain. Women in the Wall. 326pp. 
Virago. £3.95. 0 86068 442 3. □ Radegunda. 
reluctant wife of the king of Gaul, leaves her 
husband in 552 to found a convent; and later 
immures herself for the good of her soul. 
Women in the Wall (1973), Julia O'Faolain’s 
second novel. Is a study of primitive Christian- 
ity, violence and fanatical leanings; it is persua- 
sive about the areas of conflict it postulates, 
and authoritative in its reconstruction of a vir- 
tually unimaginable era. 

Marjorie Pryse (Editor). Selected Stories of 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. -346pp. Norton. 
£4.95. 0 393 3Q106 0. ; □ Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman (1852M930) was a prolific New Eng- 
land writer whose reputation rests on the best 
of her stories. ^Simplicity of heart, a humble 
attitude, fidelity and so. forth, were the charac- 
teristics she revered; a number of the stones 
centre on soime innocent deception, usually 
undertaken to save face.- What’s most Impress- 
ive about her work .is the care with which she 
depicts her NewjEngland settings; you remem- 
ber the details’ - the gingham aprons, brown 
alpaca t coats, ^.bliie: crockery bowls, farm 
wagon s. sunflower quIUs nnd so on - long after 
the themes have merged in a blur of home- 
liness. ■ ’ . = • ; 
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The best of intentions 


T. A. Shippey 


ELLIOTT B. GOSE JR 

The World of the Irish Wonder Tale: An 

introduction to the study of fairytales 
228pp. University of Toronto Press. S35 
OMKiftJfcft 


The Irish folk-tale tradition deserves to he 
known as one of the prodigies of literature. It 
dwarfs all comparable collections: already by 
1956 the Irish Folklore Commission had one- 
and-a-half million pages of stories in manu- 
script, containing 43, GOO versions of nearly a 
thousand different tales, and the Commission 
was still busily taping and transcribing. Some 
of the examples were furthermore of barely 
credible sue. longer even than the 3 ilJ MU-word 
Gaelic tale of "The Healing of Cian’s Leg", 
which was recorded on Islay lasr century. In 
continuity, too. the Irisli-Gaelic story-tellers 
exceeded all probability, for even this century' 
versions were circulating in the Hebrides of 
such ancient Irish tales as "The Death of Cii 
Chulainn" or "The Cattle Raid of Cooley”: 
and even sceptical Celticists do not suggest that 
these are “schoolmaster stories” derived front 
modern printed editions. Many accounts exist, 
furthermore, of the skill of the master "sha- 
nachies". or story-tellers, and their dominant 
position in Irish village life. It seetns almost 
irreverent to want to use material so old and so 
much loved. Yet that is Elliott Gose’s inten- 
tion: and there can be no doubt at least that the 
Irish "wonder tale" deserves a larger audience. 

Professor Gose pays certain inevitable 
penalties for his presumption. One is that the 
sheer length of his tale-exnmples means that he 
has to print and work from condensations only. 
He justifies this by remarking that the style of 
popular tales is simple, and that the important 
thing about them is their narrative structure: 
still, there is a loss in puce nnd literary excite- 


ment. His condensations are necessarily in 
English, and that raises another question, not 
exactly about language - for many Irish tales 
are recorded tit English as well as in Irish- 
Gaelic - but certainly about culture. How 
much does one need to understand about Ire- 
land to understand these talcs? Is it important 
that they arc Irish? 

Gose's general orientation is psychological, 
and I imagine he would feel (though the feeling 
remains tacit) that the common elements of 
humanity in Irish peasants and Anglo-Amer- 
ican urbanites outweigh the obvious social dif- 
ferences. At any rate, his method is to take a 
tale or so in each chapter, condense it, and 
then analyse this version with reference to 
such themes as “Taboo and Integration" or 
"Open Prohibitions and Hidden Needs". One 
cannot help rJi inking that a “shanachie" like 
Jimmy Cheallaigh or the famous Pcig Sayers 
would view these interpretations with incom- 
prehension, or perhaps horror: but it is notor- 
ious that tellers are not the best guides to tales, 
so that objection should be ignored. What 
cannot be ignored, though, are the strong signs 
of a specifically North American culture 
guiding analysis and excavating conclusions. 


One of Jack B. Yeats's Illustrations roThe 
Turfcutter’s Donkey by Patricia Lynch, which was 
first published in 1934 and Is now reissued by Hie 
Dolmen Press, Mountrath, Portfaoise, Ireland 
(2I0pp, 085105 9007). 
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Brian Alderson 


Hans Andersen^ Fairy Tales 
Translated by L. W. Kingsland , 
Illustrated by Rachel Birkett 
269pp, Oxford University Press. £8.95. 
6 i9 274532 8 


Hans Andfrseh: His Classic Fairy Tales 
Translated- by Eric Hau guard 
Illustrated by Michael Foreman 
188pp. Oollancz. Paperback! £3.95. 

0 575 02188 8 .. T 
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When Erik Haugaard published his translation 
of .Hans Andersen in 1974. it was life very 
completeness of the Complete -.fatrjf Tales and 
■ ■ Stories that gained it Siich. favour. There.' for 
; . the first time in a respectable translation ( were 
! the 156 s tdries of the oeitvte from the folk-t ales 
. to-the narrative experiments, the peasant anec- 
dptestothe Romantic novellas, the ironic com-, 
edies td.-the .tales of mpudlin piety: It was an 

* event that, might have, brought about a 
: - : wholesale reassessment of Andersen's place a^ 

; ■ ..The fire( great itrjagihallvc writer for children 

: whose- Work: hoi had an undlniinl^hFdpopiii&rr ; 
• ity. Mpdern eHucatiqrilsis cpuld hntdly have : 
..found a “storie/ u more worth exploring than 
: Andersen: critics, in their ftwareness of niufa- 
tjve techniques and of "reading and righting", 
we represented Ivith a subject ready-made for 
complex; analysis: even, publicists of; good 
booksfor children might have been expected 
to feyise the standards by Which they judged 
. the riow/ofnewt. Ande : ",/v- 

j NosuchrevaUifltionocCurfed.however., and 
post-Haugaard Andersen remains very, piuch 
. . the Anderspn !of old. The stores’ usually 
selected for reprinting belong firmly in the 
group of thirty that Elias Bredsdorff, In his; 
1975 biograph jJ, listed as being tube -most 
pppu iar'* , and only occasio nal forays a re m ade 
into less. familiar, but not necessarily less re- 
warding territory. Indeed, when the U&ugaard 
text was itself raided for a chUdreh’ji edition - 
the sheets . of which .have now/peeii used for 

* Gollancz's paperback reissue -. the emphasis . 
IVflC automatically oh ‘‘classfe* 1 tales/Of Ite* 


The fact is that Gose is relentlessly pious 
in applying the jargon of our times. Folk-tales 
may perhaps have had a “compensatory func- 
tion” in ail ages. Only now, though would 
they be used to help you “become a fuller 
person”, “work out a stable relation", achieve 
"reintegration into the community” or the “un- 
doing of an unsatisfactory situation”. The goals 
arc stongly abstract, if not anaemic, compared 
with the abrupt, violent, imaginative move- 
ments of the tales. When the thirteenth son of 
the King of Erin draws his sword of light and 
sweeps off the heads of every man of the false 
champions who have been trying to put on the 
blue glass boot, and throws their bodies on the 
midden, Gose asks himself whether this action 
is “inappropriate". He concludes it is not, it is 
pan of a positive theme of initiation nnd the 
control of power; hut the very doubt smacks 
more of the lecture-room and the crowd of 
earnest post- Vietnam teenagers than of the 
story-teller and his intent, absorbed hearers. 

This book is in a sense mis-titled. It is not an 
attempt to present the world of the Irish won- 
der-tale. It is an attempt to subordinate that 
world to ours - as indeed is shown by its eclec- 
ticism. bringing in ancient Egyptian and mod- 
ern Tsimshian taleson exactly the same footing 
as the Irish ones. There is much to be said for 
getting away from the familiar analyses of 
“Cinderella” or "Puss in Boots” to “The Cot- 
ter’s Son and the Half Slim Champion” or “The 
Fisherman's Son and the Gruagach of Tricks"; 
and there is value in Gose's extensive theory of 
what these tales can teach. Still , he does not see 
it as his concern to enter into the minds of the 
story-tellers or their supporters; his quasi-evo- 
lutionary thesis about “animistic thinking” is a 
distraction; on occasion his persistence in in- 
terpreting folk-tale characters as if they were 
real appears gauche. What the Irish wonder- 
tale still needs (though it is unfair to blame 
Professor Gose for not being it) is a publicizer 
with the right historical, linguistic and inter- 
pretative skills. 


Beetle” did not belong to the Bredsdorff thirty. 

This dilemma of the 1 Andersen editor — 
caught between a private interest in explora- 
tion and what are deemed to be the immutable 
wishes of the public - is an experience which 
the translator L. W. Kingsland has now faced 
on three occasions. He first encountered it’ 
when making his selection for the admirable 
World’s Classics edition of 1959. which had an 
Introduction by Naomi Lewis and the original 
Danish illustrations of Pedersen nnd Frallch. 
In his prefatory note. Kingsland remarked on 
the problem of balancing known against un- 
known^ and he sought to solve it by juxtaposing 
five rarely translated late stories against twen- 
ty-brie predictable popular ones, 

" A coUple of years la(er he remodelled this 
Selection to make a children's volume in the 
Oxford Illustrated Classics series,- with pictures 
by E. H. Shepard. Here he replaced his five 
rarities with a dozen or so mote conventional 
choices and it is this edition which forms the 
core Of the present contribution to Oxford’s 
revived run of the series. The new book is 
.shorter by half-a-dozen stories, but Mr Kings- 
1 lanjd has Once again adj Ustddilsj cor^epts in an 

effort to represent sbme i p/ the lesserrkn6\yn 
aspects of Andersen's story-telling; He has 
dropped such efatfarrassriietits jte'The Angel* 1 
and “The Daisy*’; and such tedj6us.>xcursion$ 


Three poems 

by John Mole 


as “Eldermpther", in favour of Sharper tAIes 
like “The High; Jumpers" and: 1 experimental 


ohes jjkp “Sdup olVa’Sa usage-stick”. Indeed, 
hls stated ihteresV jh making the selection : as 
attractive as possible qiiuSesoneto regret Whitt ! 
seems 1 to be thi obligatory Inclusion of those 
peryertedmofullales“^hriLittleMeriYiaid" 
arid *‘The Red. Shoes”, (whemhe might Have 
included TThe iFlying lTjnmk”i i^Th* Darning 
. Needle" oreveijtl'TheToa Pptff ?*'•;; • ■ . 

Nevertheless. : : .i n ; : cqmparitori\ With ; the 
• Lfgugaard Classic. Falty vdf umc 

9f King$land’s|not oply the £dvhihi&ges 
of a ^|der andi mbrp-taried-seietfiort biit also 


Acrobats 


I clutch your arm 
You hug my shnuder. 
This gets more difficult 
As we grow older. 


When wc were young 
The air was free. 

Now there’s a price 
On you and me. 


The Lost Boy 


Mother, oh mother, 

Your cupboard’s not bare. 
I know without looking 
The lost boy’s in there. 


His bones are all shiny. 
He’s wearing my shoes. 

It wasn’t his picture 
They showed on the News. 


Our telephone’s ringing. 
Why do you just sit 
Like a difficult puzzle 
The last piece won’t fit? 


of a Wjder andf morc^aried;s«Xcrtibn but also 
. stands: out for its mcjrC supril^and^attate 

translation. Toexerfiplifv this: needs tri. ad 


translation. Toexerftpllfy thls« 6pe needs tdgb 
be yomj , some of the:; Oddities 
versiph such as h!s rie^lfess;: fehahjirig bf 
Thurpbdina ik I nciteH n a orrhlSvUrij ustffied 


example, the Snow Queen’s promise to give 
Kay “the whole world and a new pair of 
skates”. Rather one needs to look at the great- 
er ease with which Kingsland translates 
Andersen’s playful or colloquial Danish into 
an English equivalent- Haugnard, for all his 
virtues, is always inclined to get round the 
abruptness of Andersen’s diction by filling out 
sentences. When the crow tells Gerdn in “The 
Snow Queen” that the princess has rend nil the 
newspapers in the world, and forgotten them 
too, he adds “saa king er hun”, which 
Haugaard expands In ninelee nth-century style 
to “and that is the part that proves how intelli- 
gent she is" . How much neater, and more accu- 
rate, is Kingsland’s "she’s so clever”. That in- 
stance could be matched in story after story. 

' Only in its illustrations does the Gollancz 
selection score over the Oxford one - and even 
then, Michael Foreman's pictures are not 
much above his usual journey-work. With 
Rachel Birkett, however, we find a similar 
ground-plan used for some inappropriately 
frigid designs. Her black-and-white headpieces 
are stark or fussy by turns and her colour- 
plates,* jnterspense'd through the text, are 
eiabprattf and overdone, In this she may well 
.be following her publisher’s dictates, since 
all the recent . books in the Illustrated Classics 
'series have had similarly unappealing pictures; 
nevertheless, her laboured composition and 
/.chocolate-box colouring-make pne understand 
■ the better why Andersen felt so at home With 
. v the! small, , unpretentious drawings of his 
; chosen illustrators (Vps much part pf the text as 
■Phiz is of Dickens^, said L. W. Kingsland in 
,J- 1959); ; T\. 

■ .Rachel Birkett also at one point ini&urider- 

V stands ari'^ admittedly ^rather^ ^^ophque text. The 
; skipjack; In 'The; High. Jumpers'’^ whom She 
^pdmays&s spme.kindofbee^le.isribt aprea- 
; [' af a’H/.biit ^'contrhptioH made out bf A 

V goose’s wishborie-'&hd.a plece of' elastic. He is 
Ithfesuqcfissful wririerbfthe princess Who would 

■ ^pthetW!^ : jjipe riad; jo make db jwith the 'flea. 
»V Pheridf Apderteri'a' most compact sdt- ’ 
/Jresi but it -i»- tvpiPol ^of riufrarelessatTdcaMal’ 
respond tbi ms J work that, afteribore than 6 
• Thundred yeors, wie; still haven’t. qUite urider- 


And where is my father? 
What have you both done? 
Will somebody find me? 

Is the lost boy your soil? 


His footprints are my prints. 
There’s blood on Ihe floor. 
Oh mother, dear mother, 
Let me open the door. 


The Trick 


One night, when I couldn’t sleep, 

My Dad said 

Think of the tomatoes in the greenhouse 


Andldid. 

It wasn’t the same as counting sheep 
Or anything like that. 


It was just not being in my room forevtf 
Onahotbed ■ . . 

Restless, taming and turning? • 


But out there, with the patientgazejj^ t 


Blessing each ripe skin ‘ • •; 

And our old zinc watering can 


Shining through a clearparie; 

Which slowly doudid over into • 

: Drowsy, comfortable darkness . ; 


■Till I woke and came dbwnstai^^^^ . 


laying Thank you, Dad, ^ ^ 
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Deleterious effects 


Pervla Murphy 

BRKNDA KIDMAN 

Once Upon a Far Hillside :Tlur life nnd limes of 

an Indian village 
215pp. Century. £10.95. 

071260707 2 

Many Westerners like to think of India as a 
country where nothing ever changes. There, 
for millennia, crude superstitions, subtle 
metaphysics, simple piety and elaborate asce- 
ticism have been intertwined, forming a spir- 
itual and intellectual rain -forest impenetrable 
to outside minds. This vision of Indian culture 
as something immutable and invinlnhlc looked 
plausible enough until quite recently, but now 
it seems we must abandon it. The most in- 
teresting passages in Once Upon a Far Hillside 
suggest that the ill effects of consumerism are 
at last rotting even the Indian soul - and the 
Indian body. 

Jn 1984, writing of a remote village, Brenda 
Kidman observed: “In the bazaar where once 
only local produce was sold, people could now 
purchase a whole range of manufactured mer- 
chandise which nobody even realized they 
needed until it was there!” These goods were 
"capable of changing the intrinsic quality of 
village life. For instance, kitchen utensils made 
horn aluminium or plastic deprived local pot- 
ters and raetalsmiths of trade. The repercus- 
sions from the deleterious effect manufactured 
foodstuffs had on health were, however, even 
more serious." The consumption of refined 
sugars in various forms "caused widespread 
tooth decay amongst village children. Before, 
if this complaint was seen at all, it was almost 
abusively associated with the old.” Expensive 
vitamin supplements are now required to re- 
medy the vitamin deficiencies caused by the 
villagers’ preference for white flour and 
polished rice. The warning prophecies made by 
Gandhi half a century ugo have come true. 

In 1973 Kidman, then working as a freelance 
radio journalist, compiled a programme about 
fte resettlement of a Ugandan- Asian family In 


Britain. Soon after, a curious sequence of 
events led her to Borli Panchatan, a mixed 
Hmdu-Muslim coastal village fifty miles by sea 
from Bombay. She describes herself as “a 
middle-aged suburban housewife whose know- 
ledge of the Third World had previously been 
confined to flag-days for Oxfam”. And she 
admits that “being plummeted from the 
niceties of Tunbridge Wells into the heat and 
squalor of Bombay administered a severe cul- 
ture shock ’. Her book however reveals an 
adaptability to rural Indian life of which very 
few suburban housewives would have been 
capable. 

Back in Tunbridge Wells, Kidman kept up a 
regular correspondence with her closest friend 
in the village - “Ummie”, a white South Afri- 
can who long ago married a prosperous Muslim 
merchant in Cape Town and subsequently set- 
tled in his home village of Borli. In 1983-84 
Kidman returned to the village for a few 
months and most of her book is based on the 
material she then collected. It is a patchwork 


quilt of Ummie’s life-story, local legends, 
Indian history and the author's own observa- 
tions. A lot of skill is required to produce a 
readable book using the patchwork technique 
- more skill than Kidman possesses. Once 
Upon a Far Hillside is dich 6-dependent , 
clumsily put together and sometimes slightly 
shaky on history and geography. For in- 
stance, Kabul is not in northern India, Moguls 
did not come from Arabia, Sikhism is not “a 
Hindu sect”. 

The author would have done better to write 
a straightforward travel book describing her 
own experiences as an adopted resident of Bor- 
li Panchatan. She easily holds qur attention 
when reporting and commenting on the 
changes that have taken place within the past 
decade as a result of so many men migrating to 
work for a few years in the oil-rich countries of 
the Middle East - from which, in the fifteenth 
century, their ancestors had sailed to conquer 
ihe little peninsula of Jungira and found the 
village of Borli. 


Tripping and skipping 


Colin Henfrey 


PATRICK MARNHAM 

So Far from God: A Journey to Central 

America 

253pp. Cape. £9.95. 

0224021672 

The Mexican saying “So Far From God" (and 
“so dose to the United States") is an apt but 
unoriginal title for a Centra! American trav- 
elogue. The content of Patrick Marnham’s 
book has the same mixture of qualities. He 
deals vividly and perceptively with local folk 
Catholicism, but otherwise only skims the 
surface of this region’s tortured past and 
present. 

The book's three parts form a well balanced 
structure, but the title of the first part - “Gring- 
olnndia" - sets its unsubtly superior tone. It Is 


The damaged roof 


Colin Thubron 

GALEN ROWELL 

Mountains of the Middle Kingdom: Exploring 
J* high peaks of Chinn and Tibet 
Mpp. Century. £30. 

0112609881 

Nobody who has flown on n clear day over 
China and Tibet, looking down on the 
Stalest mountain wilderness in the world, can 
jfffet Its stultifying size nnd apparent desola- 
m Where the mountains of Chinese Turkcs* 


promises more than it delivers, it yet contains 
new evidence on what is happening on the 
damaged roof of the world. 

As far ns wildlife is concerned, things are as 
feared. Almost everywhere the enlargement of 
communes and tho overgrazing of pasLure by 
sheep nnd ynks has brought a sharp decline. 
Early descriptions of musk deer, gazelle, bear, 
wolves, snow leopards, wild ass nnd blue sheep 
arc accounts of a vanished Eden. Protective 
laws are routinely flouted. The regions round 
Turfnn and Urumchi arc unrecognizably de- 
forested, the Pamirs and Tian Shari almost 


fe Where the mountnlns of Chinese 'nirkcs* devoid of wildlife. Rowell supplies some Central America’s history its cultures and 
’’OH Qlnglml drop Into lire southern fringe of vifjnclta of the mountain peoples - tile contra- even its current polilicel and economic ens.s 

Gobi Desert or the eastern I lininlavn dc- dlcloryUyguts, the open anil energetic Kazaks are, compared to most o£ South America, 

■Uni to the “Land of Great emulations" (whom he confuses with Cossacks), the preda- strongly rural. Yet Marnham mainly describes 

**# of Ihe Yanatze the massed snow-neakB tory Qoloks who routed Mao’s troops in a capital cities, and generally set-piece, often 

•'•inform into ranges whose barrenness s«ms scarcely known war in 1956 and who still carry tedio.iis and sometimes trivial aspects of them; 

total. '*’.*'■■■ nuns. Now, in the aftermath of the Cultural in Mexico City, the South American Hand- 

tot lii Mountains of the Middle Kingdom Revolution, ihe politics of integration have re- book’s diet of the main park and square, 

•te American photompheMWlorer Galen lazed more humanely In favour of limited manachi muaraans, the shnne of the Virgin of 

Rowell sets hlm&elf to^hartihg^hc human and , autonomy. 


Marnham ’s rebuke both to the United States 
(“the greatest country in God’s universe", in n 
similarly laboured chapter title) and to an im- 
itative Mexico where, he concludes from a few 
weeks' acquaintance, “the US gives the word 
for everything”. North American sources for 
this opinion are the television reporter's staple 
fare of the anti-wetback border patrol and 
green beer on St Patrick’s day; and in Mexico, 
the tourist route by Greyhound bus via Chi- 
huahua to Mexico City. From theTe Marnham 
attends Good Friday celebrations in the nearby 
town of Amecameca. He describes with some 
depth and sympathy how the Mexican poor 
have “kidnapped” Catholic image and ritual 
and used them to express their own existence. 

Another side trip, to Cuernavaca where 
Cortds lived, and “Gringolandia" is followed 
by “Indian Country”: Oaxaca, Chiapas and 
Guatemala. This use of an ethno-culiurnl 
boundary is rounded off in the third part by the 
characterization of El Salvador und Nicaragua 
as “New Spain”: mestizo rather than Indian 
countries, whose contrasting politics arc used 
to illustrate the region's crisis. Yet Marnham ’s 
sweeping conclusion Is that differences be- 
tween the United States and Central America 
are less political than cultural. “The Latin 
people are without, morality, but they are 
highly religious”, whereas “the people of 
North America have little idea of religion, but 
they have a strict public morality”. 

Both Latin and North Americans might 
comment that some British people remain 
without modesty in their attitudes to other 
peoples. For one bo judgmental, Marnham 
travels, observes and informs himself, and thus 
his renders* remarkably thinly. For. example 
Centra! Aaierica’s history, its cultures and 
even its current political and economic crisis . 
are, compared to most of South America, 
strongly rural. Yet Marnham mainly describes 
capital cities, and generally set-piece, often 
tedious and sometimes trivial aspects of them:, 


fc ■» ‘tot the ingredients bf . One niMto describe lb. wi.h origin- 
Polo ok ex P^ orers ' ^ US he invokes Marco frm Y ■ ■ . . Chinese inVa- ■ inquiry or observation, at oddswith the book’s 


A- detailed chronology of exp/oratiohis : garbled account of El Salvador's left, none of 
flisi, n ^ 0re lhan Pdipncks on this awesome ; . A detail Martiriek that pf Guatemala, ahd only a glimpse of the; 

■' ^&!5 lrt3 I yea ^ after th * Coinn,UnlSt • ° p £2fe the book’s photograpbsjybiciimost involvement and suffering of country people. 
^jWJrqfChijia i n 1949, the mountains were ^ Butlt P Pyg with in-. .This: incongruity comes to a head in the last, 
secrecy than before, diBtmgu'shjt.Th many of - short chapter on Nicaragua, in which inaccu- 

Prohibited and news of their peo- teresting^shois. jn N ^ dates are rate history, political rumour and thumbnail 

Speech, to ' : evan Mu*, limited knowledge them historical, put ?• j.s-'fcai+.MHt-v. sketches of clichSd left-wine activists'are strunfi 


history, paraphrased. early strangeness ol Ut!? r e]ands and the weird prox- , \ Not. that Marnham lacks impartianty. He has ‘ 

^ ecem cha,1 8 eS ’" close-shaved pa - sad shotsof ! , , rtp fllusions &bput either United States dot* . 

<* own * bs ’! ^ ri8ht ’T 8 pppjkessi0, i 
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Of maihificent cd»0ur : ! moq^steries fle ^ antBe '! ? But! his snap 1 judgments aftd superiority to 

knowledge of Tibet.Qinghai . ■ Revolution r mouataio beohJei. ; almost everything he encounters make hit 
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book , a lost opportunity. 
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The new cumulation L' Argus du livre tmeien et 
moderns: Repertoire bibliographiqtie (977pp. 
Paris: Prbmodis. 700 fr.. 2 903181 38 7) assem- 
bles the results of auctions held between 1982 
qnd July 1984.. Its province' is chiefly France, 
but it alscj includes auctions in Belgium as well 
ns those held by Sotheby's and Christie’s in 
London, ;Ahisterdani and Monte Carlo; All 
.. prices are. quoted in French frpnes, converted 
where appropriate at the rate operating soon fc 
after the sale. No buyers' names are supplied; 
but at; the. end. are three useful indexes, of 
Illustrators and ;of ,■ signed jtpd ’ armorial liind- 
ings/. Uj . .; •, {. . 

-Vale;, University press point- out that Haris 
: tf£s$V George Grpsz, .from which the cover 
illustrpjipn for our issue’bf May 17 was taken , is 
I ' 1 nvn liable lrt paperback £10.95 as well as in 
■ (lie hardback edition of which details were 
, , given in, the caption. , • » 



